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Description of the Tower of Attoa. Description of Scotland in the Reign 


HIS very fine remain of antiquity 
was built about the end of the 
13th century. It was-at first the 
property of the Sovereigns of Scot- 
land; but in 1369, David II. ex- 
changed it with Lord Erskine, for 
the estate of Strathgartney, in Perth- 
shire. An intimate friendship long 
subsisted between the family of Ers- 
kine and the Royal House of Stewart, 
of which many memorials are pre- 
served, Several of the Scottish Prin- 
ces, While under the wardship of the 
Earl of Mar, received their educa- 
tion here. It contained some very 
hae pictures, particularly a halflength 
of Queen Mary ; and, till 1800, it was 
the residence of the Erskines of Mar. 
On the 28th August 1800, a fire 
broke ont, by which the mansion was 
burnt to the ground, and the Tower 
only remained, picture of Oucen 
Marty was destroyed ; but the other 
pictures, with the books and papers, 
and part of the furniture, were fortu- 

nately preserved, 
_ Tower is situated nearly in 
the heart of the town of Alloa. It 
iceeaueae and the thickness of 
eet. At 1s surrounded 
ery fine gardens, chictly in -the 


. 
eid-fashioned stvle 


of James 1. From Historia 
tum Mundi. By Hartinann Sche- 
del. Nuremburg, 1493. 


*COTLAND is the remotest por- 
tion of that island in which kng- 
land is situated, and lies to the North 
of the latter country, from which it 
is separated by rivers of moderate size, 
and by a certain mountain. Here 
we were in the time of winter, when 
the sun enlightened the earth for lit- 
tle more than three hours. James 
then reigned, a prince of a square 
form, and a large belly. Having been 
formerly taken by the English, he had 
been kept a prisoner for eleven years. 
At length, being dismissed, he took 
a wife from England, and returning 
home, slew many nobles with the 
sword, But he himself was at Ienetin 
slain by his own domestics; whose 
revenge being completed, his son as- 
sumed the kingdom. We had for- 
merly heard that there grew in Scot- 
land a tree, above the bank of 2 river, 
which produced fruits having the form 
(anetarum) which, when 
they were nearly ripe, fell off spon- 
taneously, some up$n the ground, 
others into the water. ‘Phose that 


fell on the ground rotted, but those 
ihat fell into the water, first swam im 
the 
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the fivets with fins, ‘and then flew!in 
the air with feathers and ‘wings.’ On 
enquiring eagerly about this matter, 


of the House-of Hanover. 


Theodosius, marquis of Parma) by. 
whoin'he had several sons, beside; 


we learned, that ‘spurious. miracles fly! 43 he second, who was third 


always farther and farther) 
mous trée, we ‘were’ told, was to ‘be 
found, not in’ Scotland, but in: the 
Orkney Islands, Bat the following 
miracle ‘was’ presented to us. We 
saw poor people, almost naked, com- 
ing to church and begging; upon 
which they received stones, for which 
they expressed thanks, and shewed the 
greatest joy. This ‘kind of stone 
being composed of sulphur, or other 
fat matter, is bummed instead of wood, 
of which the country is destitute. 


Genealogical Account of the House of 
moe HANOVER. 


sanA | TO THE EDITOR. 
ALTHOUGH it must be known to 
>! most of your readers, that the pre- 
sentirergning family is descended from 
the ancient and distinguished house of 
Brunswick in Germany, and remotely 
from ‘the House of Este in Italy, [ 
do not know if many of them are 
acquainted with all the links of the 
chain. Having been employed there- 
fore in making up a genealogical 
tree of this illustrious House, | venture 
to submit to you the following, in 
hopes that it may be read with some 

~ Yours, &e, 


J. B. 
1. Azo—The first count of Este, 
> was marquis of Tuscany, and vicar 
of Italy. He died in 970, and left 
as ason, > 

2. Aibert—Who was created by the 
~ emperor Otho, marquis of Este : 
"he was also ford of Lucca, Man- 
"tua, and Ferrara, and left’a son, 
‘3. Hugh—Second marquis of Este, 


married ‘Mary, ‘daughter of 


marquis of Este, and the foundey 
of ‘the Brunswick ‘family, by his 
wife: Maria, sister to Guelph III, 
earl of Alost, and, by her, was fi. 


ther to 
Guelph — Surnamed the Robasi, 


who, about 1070, was by the em. 
peror Henry IV. made duke of Ba- 
varia: he married Judith, daugh- 


ter of Baldwin earl of Flanders, 


and widow of Tosto earl of Kent, 
brother to Harold king of England, 
He left by her, two sons, Guelph, 


who died without issue, and 
6. Henry 


—Called the Black. He 
married Wilfenden, daughter of 
Maginus, duke of East Saxony, 
was by her, father of Henry, and 
of Guelph, who settled in Italy. 


7. Henry \i.—Called the Haughty, 


married Gertrude, daughter to the 
Emperor Lothaire IT. of whom he 
had the investiture of Bavaria, and 
afterwards the dukedom of Saxony. 
He died about the year 1179, and 
was succeeded by his son | 


8. Henry IL. — Called the Lyon, 


duke of Saxony, one of the most 
powerful princes in Germany.» He 
married Maud, or Matilda, daugh- 
ter of Henry II. king of Lng: 
land, and great grand-daughte! 
of king Malcolm III. of: Sco 
land, called Ceanmore. By her he 
wasfather of Otho, who was elect! 
emperor of Germany, 

without issue. Henry was cou"! 
Palatine of the Rhine, by mea 

his wife Agnes. His third:so 


9. William .-Called Longsword,w% 


Duke of Brunswick. His brather 
Otho, then Emperor, had 
these lands into a dukedom! 
vour of William, who rwneet 
lena, daughter of Waldemar 
of Denmark, by whom he was 

ther 
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Genealogical. decount of the House. of Hanovet,. 


19: OthoCalled the: Young, who 
dukes of, Brunswick and Lu- 


nenberg. He died 1252, and left 
issue by Maud his. wife, daughter 
-of Albert, marquis of Branden- 
‘burgh, two sons and four daugh- 
ters. Of the sons he was succeed- 

11. Albert—The eldest, surnamed the 

Great. He was duke of Bruns- 
wick, and John his brother duke of 
Lunenburg... He’ married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Henry the Mag- 
manimous, duke of Brabant; by 
‘whom he had three sons, William, 
‘who died without issue, Albert, and 
‘Henry. 

12. Albert I1.—Called the Fat, who 
‘died 1319, and from whom are 
descended. all the princes of the 
vhouse‘of Brunswick now living. 

Magnus I,—Called. the Meek, 

whose wife» was Sophia, daughter 
‘tov Henry marquis of Brandenburg. 
‘His son. was) 

M4. Meenns the Chain- 
a silver. chain which 
he»wore about his neck. He suc- 
ceeded in. 1362, and married Ca- 

therine; daughter to Waldemar, 
elector of Brandenburg. He had 

‘by her three sons, of whom Frede- 
''tickywas duke of Brunswick, and 
afterwards elected emperor of Ger- 
‘many, Bernard was duke of Lu- 
tboFrederick married Mar- 
~° garet, daughter of Wenceslas, elec- 
» tor of Saxony, by whom he had is- 
“suey Otho, surnamed the Lame, 
land Frederick; who succeeded, 

16: Frederick: 11,—Called the Just, 

married: Magdalen, ‘daughter to 
gy Frederick, marqitis of Brandenburg. 
~The issue . was Bernard, who died 
Unmarned, and Otho. 

ae Otho Married Ann of Nas- 
and 

Henry Surnamed the Young, 
Whootmarried Margaret, daughter 

of Ernest duke of Saxony. He 


: died at Paris in 1432, and left 


nest, who all subscribed the Augs.. 
burg Confession, 


19., Ernest 1.—-Was the first Protes:, 


tant’ Prince of) this family, ..He 
-married So 


soon after ‘his. marriage with Eli, 
zabeth, daughter of the second. mar- 
quis of Brandenburg. | Henry,, his 
second son, was ancestor.of the house 
of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel.. Wil 
liam, the third son, was Duke of 
Lunenburg Zell, from. whom.is dee 
scended the house of Hanover Zell, 
the present Royal Family of Great 
Britain. 


20. William I1.—Married Dorothy, 


daughter of Christian ILI. King of 
Denmark. He left seven sons,and 
seven daughters. The eldest son 
was 


21, George 1.—He tnartied Anne 
Flenor, daughter of Lewis, Land- 


grave of Hesse) Darmstadt. |. 

had four sons and: one daughter, 
Sophia Emilia, who: married Frew 
derick III, King of Denmark :-— 
Ernest Augustus, the younger son, 
became: Bishop of Osnaburgh 1m 
1640, by virtue of the treaty of 
Westphalia, and succeeded: his bro- 
ther John Frederick. as. Duke. of 
Hanover, 


22. Ernest Augustus, first Electorof 


Hanover, as also standard+ bearer 
and Treasurer of: the: impire— 
which offices were conferred om his 
family by the Emperor Joseph.— 
This Prince married the Princess 
Sophia, fifth, and youngest daugh- 
ter of. Frederick V.. Elector Pala- 
tine (who was.chosen King of Bo- 
hemia 4th November 1619,). Her 
mother was the Princess Elizabeth 
Stewart, daughter of James VI. of 
Scotland, and I. of England. . By 
her he had issue, George Lewis, 
Electoral Prince, of Brunswick- 
Lunenburg,. born in. 1660,. with 
five other sons and one daughter, 

Sophia. 


883: 
three sons, Otho, Francis, and, Er... 


phia, daughter.of. Henry, . 
Duke of Mecklenburg, by whom 
he. had: Francis Otho,. who. died 
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_Sophia- Charlotte, who. married 


Great Buitain. 


Frederick, first King of Prussia, 


23. George Lewis married So- 
phia Dorothea, his first cousin, 
‘ly daughter of George William, 
Duke of Zell. On the Ist August 


1714, he ascended the Throne of 
He died on_ the 
June 1727, leaving issue, 
George Prince of Wales, and So- 
phia Dorothea, who married. Fre- 
derick William, king of Prussia. 


24. George L1.—On the 2d of Sept. 


1705, his Majesty was married to 


~ Wilhelmina Carolina, daughter of 


John Frederick, Marquis of Bran- 
denburg Anspach. He left the fol- 
lowing issue :— Frederick George, 
Prince of Wales; Edward, Duke of 
York and Albany; William, Duke 
of Cumberland; Princess Louisa, 
who became Queen of Denmark; 
Princess Anne, who married Wil- 


Prince of Orange; Princess 
“Mary, who married the prince of 
“Hesse Cassels Princess Amelia, and 


Elizabeth, who died unmarried, 


25. Frederick George — Prince of 


Wales. He married Augusta, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Saxe Gotha, by 


- whom he had issue four sons and 


two daughters— George, Prince of 


Wales, his present Majesty; 


ward, Duke of York and Albany ; 
Henry, Duke of Cumberland ; and 


“William, Duke of Gloucester and 


Edinburgh Princess Matilda, 


Queen of Denmark; Princess Au- 


gusta, Dachess of Brunswick. He 
died in 1751, wita patres. 


26. Gorge Til. — Succeeded 25th 


October 1760. On.the 22d Sept. 
he married Princess Charlotte of 


“Mecklenburg Strelitz, and. is, by 
“her, ‘father of seven sons and five 


‘daughters. The eldest, George 
Augustus Frederick, is now Prince 
Regent of these realms. : 


Memoirs of the. Progress of Manufactures, 


MEMQIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF yy. 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SClENcy 
AND THE FINE(/ARTS. | , 


DR Gregory, of, the, royal. mili. 
tary academy, ds assaciated with 
committee of general and pther officers 
of artillery, for, making experiments 
to determrme the Vvelacities, of 
projected balls, ‘The, pendulum re. 
cently constructed, jor. that purpose, 
under the direction.of Colonel, Miliar, 
at Woolwich, considerably exceeds 
in weight and dimensions. the langest 
that was employed, in. Dr Huttou’s 
experiments, . Its weight, at the com. 
mencement of the experiments, wa 
about 7400 pounds, or more thay 
three tons and a quarter, | Such is its 
firmness, that. the shock, not merely 
of 6-pound balls, buteven of 24-pound 
balls, moving with a velocity of 1300 
feet per second, caused no prejudicial 
strain in the. framing, nor, even pro: 
duced the slightest perceptible sinu. 
osity in the groove, described the 
stylette on the broad indicatory arch 
below the pendulum; and at the same 
time, such was the freedom of susper- 
sion, that the slightest breeze moved 
this immense mass; and that, in every 
case when the experiment was, tued, 
it required more than 60 oseillations 
to reduce tke semi-arc, of _ vibration 
from 7° to 6°. By the construction 
of a ballistic pendulum, of sufficient 
magnitude tosustain without derangt 
ment the shock of large balls moving 
with great rapidity, an 
point is. gained; since the, velociie 
with which balls move when prantay 
led from the heavier, artillery wilh 04 
longer remain a matter, of 
duction, buta fair resuit of actual 
eriment, sy 
The Gas manufactery.in 
Square, whence Fleet. otrcet 
city are supplied swith Aan 
been built in.a populous 
inhabitants have indicted 
of the escape of gas and gibers oe 
and have. succeeded... 
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however, given, that the nifisance shall 
peabated.’ Inthe mean time, nothing 
can succeed better than the illumina- 
tion by gas; and we are assured, that 
the mariufactory in Peter-Street, and 
this'near ‘Salisbury Square, have al- 
ready laid down above sixteen miles 
of pipes 1° We hope to hear of other 
companies, and of experiments on 
the great roads within five or six 
miles’ of the metropolis. Several 
county téwns have begun to illumi- 
nate,” 
Major John’ Peddie, Captain T. 
Campbell, and Mr Cowdery, staff 
surgeon, are appointed by government 
to prosecute the discoveries of the 
late unfortunate Mungo Park. They 
have sailed for England from the 
coast of Africa, and are said to be 
well qualified for ihe task which they 
have undertaken. They are to be 
attended by a company of negroes. 
The object ‘of the expedition 1s to 
trate the “Niver from the place at 
which Mingo Park left it, to the sea, 
and to determine whether or not it be 
the same with the Zayr. 

Knight Spencer, Esq. has published, 
in thé PhiloSophical Magazine, the 


y result of an experiment he lately made 
i of the comparative gravity of the hu- 
ns mati body and sea-water. With a 
view to ascertain this point, he took 
on the opportunity of a smooth sea to 
ot throw himself’ on the surface, with 
 9® Aint stones in each hand, and his arms 
nS #® extended; he found himself still on 
ut the surface, and quiteat his ease, with 
ue six pounds avoirdupois in all. On 
being weighed immediately, he found 
he weighed 130 Ibs. avoirdupois. 
2 Mr Elmes, the architect, has in- 
vented’ a new instrument, which de- 
-_ lineates perspective views with ma- 
thematical précision, and is so simple 
its ‘hature” and construction, as 
Strongly «to! revommend it to archi- 
tects; 


ts; ‘paintets, and sculptors; and the 
Practitioners’ and students in every 
depattment of ‘the fine arts, With 
assistance, architectural views may 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manufactures, tc. 887 


be delineated with unexampled celeri- 
ty ; and even those difficult subjects, 
to which an account of the variety of 
their forms and appearances, the prac- 
tical rules of perspective are soy sel- 
dom applied, as the foreshortenings of 
the human figure, and indeed every 
natural appearance whatever. For 
the purposes of popular instruction in 
astronomy, the relative, distances of 


stars from each other can be measured 


by it, and the progress of planets, cos 
mets, &c. ascertained and delineated. 
Mr James Smith, of Glasgow, has 
stated in the Transactions of the Cale- 
donian Horticultural Society, that he 
has, for some years past, had an ep- 
portunity of observing many trees in 
a cankered state, and that he hasval- 
so several trees infected. He accord- 
ingly, in January 1810, uncovered 
the roots of several of his worst infect- 
ed trees, in order to cut any of them 
that might have got into a bad sotk— 
The first he uncovered, he found that, 
about two feet and a half from the 
surface, previous to the trees being 
planted; there had been a bottom taid, 
nine feet in diameter, with brick and 
lime; he followed each rost out. to 
the extremity, and found that none of 
them had ever touched the subsoil. 
Having tried several of them, he 
found they had all bottoms of the 
same description. Mr Smith has like- 
wise several trees on the wall, all in 
a healthy state, none of them having 
the least appearance of canker. In 
February 1811, he trenched the bor- 
der along the wall in which the trees 
are planted: he examined the roots 
of every one of them, (thirty-four in 
number), and found that the roots of 
most of them had got down into the 
bad soil, as no bottom had been made 
for them when planted. The soil, 
in many places, was not above thir- 
teen inches deep, and many of the 
roots had run down about thirty-five 
inches into the bad soil. When he 
found that the trees on the wall were 
not cankered, although the roots were 
in 
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psiderabl worse, can- 

re “fe Tate’ “He 
is now dlittost ‘convineed, 
proceeds "from the 
Frost ihfuring the’ érder'to 
“Sscérta ‘far. thie might be trie, 
iment. Aig lit’ of the 3d of May 
fa prétty’ sharp frost; “and 
bf ‘his trees ‘had niade’-good 
ts*by that the henext day tied 

‘of stitial thread round a good 
ny of hisyoutig’ shoots, asa ‘mark, 
ascértaity, at the end of the 
asdit, wliethor frost had’ done 
‘Hetikewise mark- 
nitiny buds, which had not 
Wére likely On 


ey he found that’ none of the shoots 


the ‘Buds’ which had*not 


fon ptish, Wete ‘in the Jeast in- 
whilst the’greatest 
Party not the” whole, the 
sothersy dre tankered: | 
Ceutit*Nicalas Romanzow,’ a most 
eniliphtened! and> public-spirited Rus- 
Wit fbb] eimai, has pat hisown expence, 
built ship-for a -new 
voyage discovery... vessel 
Cronstadt-on:the 31st of 
fast," arid sincetouched ‘at 
“on™ her way out. ‘She’ is 
opatled. the, Rurik, carries the Russi 
military flag, and is commanded 
inset bueyn(son ‘to the 
brated author of that name’); lieu- 
chat already, sailed ound. the : world 
“inthe ,Nadeshday :'Captainc Krusen- 
'Phere aré on! boardytwo 
tbe 
hichmerew and) Sacharun,: 
tof whom) jongepin 
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[The following letter, the original of, whieh 
has just fallen, inta nds, is 
believe, general known. It 

“interesting pictare’ of “the” Situtttiot! 
which the youthful poet found 
his first arrivalyim the, metropolis, ¢2d 


the tical, workings 
in the celebrated poe Wine 

“was son to the’ of 
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_Qriginal Letter, of Thomson, Author of the Seasons. 889 


I'm_ going, (hard task!) to com- figure you wandering, philosophical, 
your assistance. — When and pensive, the browh, 
“T came yp here, I brought very little wither’d groves; while ‘the teaves ah 
“money along w'. me ; expe Ung some rustle under your feet, ‘the stn gives Hae 
“more, upon the selling of Widehope, farewell parting gleam "arid “the 
‘which was to have been sold thatday birds ONE 
‘my mother, was buried, now "tis un- Stir the faint note, and but attempt 10 sing, fy ape 
‘told get Re a8 then again, when the heavns wear.a 
tho. andeed, perpiex and the waters spout, I see you in the 
difficulties, I was a long time here known Cleugh, beneath, the so- 
living att my own charges, and you jemn arch of tall, thick, embowrin ory 
Know how expensive that is; this, trees, listning to the amusing lull mi bade 
together, with the furnishing of my- 4). many steep, moss-grawn Cascades ; mee 
self. cloaths, linens, one thing while deep, divine contemplation, the 
and another, to fit me for any bust- genius of the place, prompts. each hed a} 
this nature here, swelling awfull. thought. 1’m sure, 
oblidg’d me to contract some debt, be- y4y would not resign your part in. that 
ing a stranger here, "tis a wonder how joene att an easy rate. e’er 
Boh any credit; but I cant expect enjoy’d it to the height you do, and Ce 
“twill be long sustained, unless you're worthy of it. ther. I. walk 
mediately clear it. even, now, be- in spirit, and disport in its beloved 
live it 1s at a crisis, my friends have gloom. this country, I am iS ie, uet by 
ng money to send me, till the land is very entertaining. no variety, but 7 
sold;' and my creditors will not wait of woods, and them we. have.in 
"till then—you know what the con- abundance. | but where is the livin: fy 
sequences would be—now the assist- reany ? the airy mountain 
re I would beg of you, and which hanging rock? with twenty. other 
if in things that elegantly please the lover 
use Me, Is, a letter of credit, On of nature ?~-Nature. delights. me .in 
‘some merchant, banker, or such like every form, I am just. now painting 
person -in®\ London, for the matter of her, in hersmost lugubrious. dress; 
twelve pound ; till I get money, upon 
my own amusement, deserili 
ie of the land, which I’m, att Winter as it presents itself, dient 
certain off. if you could either, ¢ proposal of the subject, 
I sing of Winter, and ‘his gelid reign; 
dont owe it tomy merit, yet, 
Know 59 Well as to say no more on Of manly charms; to. me, who court the 
Me subject; only allow me to add, shade, 
 thatywhen first fellupon such a pro- Whom the gay seasons suit not, and who 
ject (the only thing I have for it in ane of Su red 
the selfish, inhumane temper of the Drear awfull wintry, horrors, welcome all ! 2 
Benerality, the world ; wete After this introduction, say,.which & 
that offer'd my insists fora: few lines furthet, | prose- 
3 ug ts, as one, to wham. I bad the cute the purport of the following ones: Fi 
confidence to make such an address, i 
sc\Naw, Jimaging you seized wt..a , But consecrate one pitying 
ading of the. now irits, the s 
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Then terrible floods, and bigh winds, 


that usually happen about this time of 
year, and have already happened here 

{ wish you have not felt them too 

readfully ) the first produced the in- 
closed iines—the last are not comple- 
ted.. Mr Rickleton’s Poem on Win- 
ter, which I still have, first put the 
design into my head,, in it are some 
masterly strokes that awakened me— 
being only a. present amusement, ’tis 
ten to one but I drop it whene’er an- 
other fancy comes cross, 
~ [ belive it bad been much more for 
your entertainment, if in this letter 
T had cited other people instead of 
myself ; but I must refer that ‘ull an- 
other time. If you have not seen it 
already, J have just now in my hands 
an original of Sr Alexander Brands 
(the craz’d Scots Knight wt the wo- 
ful countenance) you would relish.— 
I beiive it might make Mis John 
catch hold of his knees, which I take 
in him to be a degree of mirth, only 
inferior to falling back again with an 
elastic, spring, -’tis -very waggishly 
printed in the evening post : so, per- 
haps, you, have seen these panegyrics 
of our declining Bard; one on the 
Princesses birth day; the other on 
his Majesty’sin (od/;terated ) cantos— 
they’re written in thespirit ofa com- 
plicated craziness. 

_. was.in London lately a night; 
and. in the old plavhouse saw a come- 
dy acted, called, Love makes a Man, 
ar.the Lop’s Fortune, where L beheld 
Miller and Cibber shine to my infinit 
entertainment. in and about London 
this month of Sept. near a hundred 
people have dy’d by accident and sut- 
cide—ther was one blacksmith, tyi’d 
of the hammer, who hane’d himself, 
and left written behind him this con- 

I, Joe Pope 

And dy’d-by a rope 
of 'élse: Sorhe epigramninatic Mute has 


bel hint.” 


> 


at esldsiagey yisnily > 
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Mr Muir has ample fund far poi. 
ticks, in-the present posture of «ffuirs 
as yow ll find by the public. news, | 
should be glud to know that greut mj. 
nister’s frame Just NOW Keep it to 
yourself.— you, mey whisper it too in 
Mis John's. car.—far otherwise is his 
lately mysterious Mr Tait employ- 
ced,— Started a superannuated fortune, 
and just now upon the scent 
"tas comical enough to see him from 
amongst the rubbish of his controver. 
stal divinity end politics furbishing up 
his ancient rusty gallantry, 


Your's sincerely,—J. T. 


* Remember me to all Friends. Mp 
Rickle, Mis John, Br John, &c. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY, 


yy ORELS,—In the magazine fot 
October last, we recommended 
to the Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety, to offer a premium for the cul- 
tivationof truffles, or in any oiher way 
to encourage their being brougit to 
the Edinburgh market, It has since 
been suggested by a_ distinguished 
member of the Society, that marci 
should be associated with them, . 
The morel, (Phallus esculentus of 
Linné, Helvella esculenta of Sower- 
by, and Morchella esculenta of, Per 
soon,) is more. easily discovered. than 
the truffles, in, as much as it shoots 
above ground like common 
room, instead of remaining under the 
surface. To some, a. short descrip 
tion may be desirable ;, It basa thick 
or clumsy. cylindrical, stem,, fom 
an inch to two inches high, of 4 whi 
tish colour, sometimes smooth, 
volte 


~ 


_* This, andthe other passages priate 
italics, are written.on.the margin of the 
ginal letters . 
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¢ftén wrinkled ; occasionally solid, but 
shore frequently hollow,’ Fixed on 
this stem, and surmounting it, is a 
ileus or cap, generally ovate, but 
sometimes rather conical, and at other 
times nearly round, the size varying 
fiom that of a pigeon’s to that of a 
duck’s egg. The ‘surface of the pi- 
Jeus is marked with polygonal cells, 
andthe whole is of a waxy consist- 
énce. The height of the entire fun- 
gus, stem, and cap, is usually from 
three to five inches. It emits an a- 
greeable scent,—a circumstance alone 
sufficient todistinguish it from another 
species of phallus, more common in 
our woods, Ph. impudicus, the smell 
of which is very offensive. But this 
last seldom appears till after the rains 
of August, called the Lammas floods ; 
while the esculent or sweet-scented 
morel comes in Mayand June. When 
young, the morel is nearly of a milk- 
white colour: this changes to straw 
yellow; it then becomes greyish ; 
gradually passes to brewn, and at 
last terminates in black. 

It most generally springs up in old 
plantations, or in natural woods, and 
it seems to prefer a loamy soil. It is 
sometimes, however, found in old pas- 
tures, as on the downs around New- 
castle, where it is rather plentiful *, 
or the sandy heaths of Norfolk +. 
In Scotland, we are told by Light- 
foot, it has been found at Blair in 
Athol, and in the woods at Langholm 
Eskdale. He likewise mentions 
its occurting in Lugton wood, near 
_ Dalkeith ; but ‘though we have tra- 
_ versed that wood inthe spring months, 
We have not met with it there. It 
_ May be remarked, however, that other 
Cireuntstances indicate that, under the 
of Lugton wood, Lightfoot in- 
| Clided ah extensive tract of the banks 
ofthe North Esk! abdve: ‘Dalkeith, 
_ Probably extending as far as Laswade. 
_  Wehave-been-informed, that an 


+ Young’s Annals, vol, IV. 
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SOF 
old gardener of the late Lord Pan- 
mure’s, who retired to Dalkeith ‘to 
end his days near his native place, 
cultivated morels in his little garden. 
Whether he adopted any particular 
mode, or simply transplanted them 
into the soil of his garden, we have 
not learnt: but some of the réadets 
of the Scots Magazine may probab- 
ly be able to give information, and 
their doing so will be a favour. - We 
have amused ourselves with trans- 
planting the Ph. impudicus when’ in 


the form of an egg, and have ‘been 


surprised at the rapidity with which 
it advanced in growth, and’ unfolded 
its parts. Nocrop, however, appeared 
in the following year. ee 

Morels are used either fresh or dried, 
generally as an ingredient to heighten 
the flavour of gravies or ragouts — > 


“*Spongy morels in strong ragouts are found.” 


—They are accounted quite whole- 
some, and are much esteemed in 
France, Germany, and Italy.’ Like 
trufles, they have occasionally’ 
sold in the shops of the princtpat ‘gro 
cers and confectioners in Edinburgh; 
but they are little known and little 
regarded in this country. gly 

Should any of our readers be ac- 
quainted with habitats of the morel, 
and be inclined to gather a parcel, 
we may give this caution, that, if in- 
tended for keeping, they must not be 
gathered when wet with dew, nor 
soon after rain. If collected in a dry 
state, they may be kept for many 
months. 

CANONMILLS, m 
25th Dec. 1815. § 


Proceedings of the CALEDONIAN 
Horticultural Societg. ~ 


sot. 
T the general -meeting of this So- 
ciety, on’ Puesday the 5th Dec. 
Dr Dyncan, senior, in the chair, there. 
was a very considerable’show of 
and culinary vegetables offered in com- 
petition, 
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3268 
-For:the best three serts of Apples, . 
nob generally:known,, three: pf each} 
sort; to: Mt-Walliain Affleck, gardener. 
to the right honourable. the Earl of 

\Dhe bestthree Colmar Pears, to. 
| Mr David Ford, gardener to the right 
honourable the) Earl. of Hedinton, 
Tymmgham. 
» The-best:three Crasanne Pears, to. 
Mr Walter Underwood, gardener to. 
the right honourable the Earlof Kg-. 
linton; Eglinton Castle. 
The best three kinds of Pears, three. 
of each’sost, to. Mr. Robert Ingram, 
gardener to Sir James Erskine, Bart, 
at. Torry. warweliat 
al ea _.The.best six heads Endive, to Mr 


; 


2 


Walter Underwood, gardener at Eg- 
Jinton Castle. 
The, best twelve heads Celery, to 
Mr John ‘Taylor, gardenerat Gayfield 
The best ‘twenty-five Orange Car- 
rots, to Mi George Still, Fairneyhill, 
Broughton, _ 


A medal having been offered for 
the laPpest “quantity of home-made 
Lie de wine, manufactured for sale in 1814, 
it was, awarded to Mr George Mont- 

i gomery, Prinee’s-street, who had paid 

ee duty on 866% gallons of that year’s 

ae The Society haying held forth a 

ee premium to the gardener who should 

iJ carry the largest quantity of sea cale 
for sale to the Edinburgh market im 
187%, it'was given to Mr Henry Turn- 
| bull, gardener at Craiglockhart, who 
had, during that year, sold in the mar- 
ket 290 crowns of seacales 

A premium having also been offer- 

ed for quantity of onion 
seed saved in Scotland ‘in 1814, it 


was. awarded to. Mr James. Arklie, 
Several kinds of new, or seedling, 
potatées; raged by Mr William Brown 


at, Southbart, With an‘aeéount ‘of their 


364° op the Society, 


prizes were ‘awarttea 


qualitiés,’having been laid before th, 
society; an’ eXtra ‘medal’ was voted to. 
‘'Thrée sorts of seedlitig apples raised. 
by Mr Alexander Wilson,’ gardener. 
at’ Ladykirk, *weré presented 5 anda. 
medal was awdrdedto him, for his‘at.’ 
tention this important: branch of) 
‘Several drawings of apples and: 
pears having beetr produced, the count’ 
cil reported, that two medals had been 
assigned to Miss ‘Farquharson, How. 
deh; first for her drawing of the Scot. 
tish golden nonparetl (a new apple: 
raised by Mt Macdonald, 
the Duke of Buccleuch )and next for: 
her drawing of a@ large colmar: pear,’ 
from Pinkie; ‘and that’ a medal. had: 
also been‘ voted to Miss Mait. 
land, Rankeilour, for her drawing of: 
the lemon apple, 
The society having last year prow 
posed to give two honorary medals) 
to gardeners who should have remains 
ed for the longest, and next: longest 
period, with the ‘same’ family, and 
should have uniformly borne a good: 
character ;—various attestations were 
produced, equally honourable to the 
masters and their gardeners, and high 
ly creditable to the profession in ge 
neral ; and for this ‘year the medals 
were given to Robert Begbie,. whd 
has been above years gardener ab 
Pencaitland, ‘and to James Stewarl, 
who hasbeen above 30 
at Pinkie. 
A specimen of wooller nets, manu 
factured in’ the loom, ‘by 
Dawson of Haddington, was laid 00 
the table, and a certificate of thee 
cellence of these nets, im preserung 
blossom from spring’ frosts, signed iy 
several distinguished” horticultus's 
having been’ produced, the ‘soc 
silver medal was voted to MrDawe 
and the committee for experiments ™ 
ditected to’ procure’a sufficienb 

tity ‘of the woollen»netting; toes 
them trial of 1 ‘against 
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the) society’s medal, very well 
deserve: notice; im particular, a col. 
lection; of apples.from the honourable 
Sic Alexander Hope’s garden at Luff- 


Duke of Gordon’s, at Gordon, Castle, 
atid also from his Grace the Duke of 
Montrose’s, Buchanan ; >, but these 
two-last iparcels. arrived too. late for 
competition, . Among the pea rs, a very 
large-Gansel’s rom Torry, 
attracted much notice.—Its weight, 
whenshewn, was 1 ib. 70z. but when 
taken from the tree, it was more than 
2oz. heavier. It measured in circum- 
férence 132 by 14 inches. 

carfots from Pinkie, which 
alsoarrived too late for the competi- 
tion, were of uncommon. size; one 
wascl Ginches in. citccumference, ano. 
ther) 30 inches in length, and a third 
weighed 10 oz, 
teSpecimens.of. very luxuriant Ger- 
man greens, were exhibited, produced 
on asfield near Charleston, consisting 


of apoor tilly clay, which was for- 
the merly almost, batren, but which, un- 
igh det thedirections of Mi, Laudale, had 
ge been rendered. porous and fertile, by 
dals mixing: with, it.a quantity of Biair- 
who dram mond moss: (found in all the lit- 


tle bays inthe course of the Forth). 

The-moss was.broke with the spade, 

and-@ small: proportion of guicklime 

Was added, 

_ of transplanted onions, 

and shape, were sent by 
Colonel Spens. of Craigsanquhar, to 

Shewothato Mir. Macdonald’s plan suc- 


ceeded perfectly well in situations ra- 

SA from, Sir Alex. Crichton, 

ciety physician to the court, of St Peters. 
: burg, was'tead, mentioning, that he 
'sentito. the society a parcel of 
quae seeds of curious Siberian. plants, and 
seed of a variety of turnip. mych 


*steemed, in Russia,,, The, former,, it 
Was rs stated, had been sent to the Royal . 


néss, and of pearstrom his Grace the. 


Rrocetdings of the Galedanian Horticultural Saciety, 893, 


fruit exhibited this,day was 
taliexcellent 5.and some, parcels, 
although they did not on this, occasion, 


Botanic Garden, and the latter obad. | 
been distributed to various horticul- 
turists, who had been engag ed to 
report cis qualities ‘to’ 
The reading of a number of commue 
nications was til» 
a future octasiony oF 
The annval gold 
most interesting paper communicated 
to the society during the courseof thé’ 
present year, was adjudged: to: Sigs 
George Mackenzie, for his sdeserip- 
tion of an economicalhot-house.s On 
announcing this decision, the president! 
read a discourse, recommending: from 
the council several subjects to the at= ! 
tention of the society, a 
lands, bisy 


The following Members -wete at’ 
this meeting added ‘to the Society. 


Honorary—(all of whom must now be non | 


The right hon. 1 ord Dundas, of Tondiin. 
Dr Matthew Baillie, physician to the Kings’ 
C. W. Williams Wynne, Esq. M.P. 4. ,-/ 
Augustus Frederic Schweigger, ,M, D,. pro- 
fessor of Botany at Konigsberge, 
Ordinary. 
The right hon. the Earl of Kellie. §© 
The right hon. Lord Niddrys 4: 
Robert Wardlaw, of oe 
George Ramsay, Esq. | 
Bobert Dudgeon, Esq. = 
Robert Kerr, Esq. surgeon, Portada! 
James Walker, Esq. Advocates: 
Samuel Anderson, 
Samuel Parkes, Esq. F.L.S. London, 
Mr John Baxter, senior. 
Mr John Baxter, junior, © 
Robert Cadell, Esq... 
Francis Bridges, Esq. 
John Kennedy, oun rof 
George Richmond, Esq. rp sg ,llud 


Mr Jaities Millar, Newhouse fed 
Mr Thomas Russell, Waughton. NOG 
Correspondingy.. 


Dr Joseph Hamel, in the, service of the 
‘peror of, Russia... oe 22 
Mr Wy Grierson, secretary ‘of the horticut. 

Mr James Howe, gurdener to’ 
plant of Rosie. to 
Me Divia, Beveridgesg 
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854 
Mr Archibald Reid, gardener to the Hon. 
_ Robert Lindsay of Balcarras. 
Mr John Carson, gardener to the Earl of 
, /Hyndford, Mauldstie Castle. 
Mr Craig Pillans, gardener to the Duke of 
Roxburghe, Fleurs. 

Mr William Sanderson, gardener to Robert 

> Stewart, Esq. of Alderston. 


following were the  office- 
bearers elected for the ensuing-year: 


~The Right Hon. the Earl of Wemyss— 

sident. 
Dr Rutherford, Dr Duncan, senior, H. 
Jardine, and George Bruce, Ksqs.——vice- 
presidents. 
“Mr Thomas Dickson, Mr Patrick Neill 
secretaries. 

Mr Andrew Dickson, treasurer. 

Mr P. Syme, painter. 

Mr J. Fletcher, experimenter. 


Counsellors. 

_ Alexander Henderson, Esq. Mr George 
Whittit, Mr James Smith, Mr Charles Nor- 
val, Mr James Macdosiald, Walter Dickson, 
Esq.—professional. 

James Herict, Esq. John Thomson, Esq. 
Geo. Bell, Esq. Gilbert Innes, Esq. ‘Wm. Pa- 
gan, Esq. David Falconer, Esq.-—amateur. 

General Committee for Prizes. 


Convener of Committees—Sir G. Mac- | 
kenzie, Bart. 
Mr James Stewart, Mr William Macnab, 
Mr James Walker,——professional. 
Professor Dunbar, Dr Duncan, junior, 
James Bryce, Esq.—amateur, 


On the Causes of the present Fall in 
the Price of Grain, and consequent 
. Distress of the Landed Interest. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir, 

HERE is nothing certainly in the 

present state of the country calcu- 
lated to excite so general an interest, 
asthe extreme depression under which 
the agricultural part of the commu- 
nity labours. A great fall in the va- 
lue of any commodity, necessarily in- 
volves in distress the holders of that 
commodity. When every descrip- 
tion of grain is reduced to one-half of 
its former average price, the farmers, 


who had, made all their. calculations 
6f ‘rents. and expenditure upon that 


atid must be out of a condition to 
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theif “engagements, ~Obvious, 


however, as the evil is, it is by ng 
means so easy to point out a remedy j 
nor indeed does any immediate one 
appear to exist. The question, how. 
ever, 1s still important, What causes 
have induced so unusual a state of 
things; whether the present prices 
may be considered as the natural 
standard, and likely to be permanent; 
or whether, after suffeting a tempora. 
ry depression, they will again reach 
their former average? I have been 
particularly led to consider this sub. 
ject, by perusing the pamphlet of Mr 
Wilson, written with that acuteness, 
intelligence, and extensive informa 
tion, which he has repeatedly dis. 
played on questions of political eco. 
nomy. But while [ fully acknow- 
ledge the merits of Mr Wilson, and 
admit also that his opinions relative 
to the alleged depreciation of paper 
currency have been confirmed by ex- 


| 
perience, I must yet state, with great | 
diffidence, that my own impression of 
the question now under considera. 
tion differs materially from his, He 
conceives, that the mere produce of 
this country, foreign supply being ¢x- ‘ 
cluded by the corn act, will matntai 
prices at a rate not materially exceed: F 


ing the present. In reply to this, the 
following fact may be stated: _ 
For nine years, (1805-13 inclu- 
sive,) it appears by Mr Wilson’s Ta 
bles, that the price of corn never fell 
lower than £.3u93 and the generd| 
average was at least £.4. Yet du- 
ring that time grain was imported l 
the value of nearly thirty millions ste 
ling, or above a million of quartersi 
the year. By what wonderful chang’ 
then, will the mere produce of, the 
country, without any importation, keep 
down the price now to little ie 
than half that rate ? The perrind 
supposed to have operated this mt 
cle. I conceive it to, have 
so, however, merely. by opening 
field to importation. 
It has been supposed thai the is 
sent price of corn has been affecte i 
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the fall in.the value of gold. ‘This ap- 
pears inconsistent, however, with the 
correct views given us by Mr Wilson, 
on the subject of paper currency. If 
paper had. been depreciated, when 
it fell so much below the stand- 
ard of gold, it would, no doubt, have 
éxchanged for a greater quantity of 
corn, and all other commodities, the 
nominal price of which would thus 
have been raised: and when paper 
regained its value, it would have pur- 
chased a larger quantity of commo- 
dities, the nominal price of which 
would have fallen accordingly. But 
Mr Wilson’s opinion has proved cor- 
rect, that the fluctuations were all 
in the value of gold, while that of 
bank paper remained the same. A 
bank note then, is of the same value 
now, that it was six years ago, when 
a guinea was worth 27s. or 28s. As 
corn is purchased with bank notes, 
not with guineas, which have long 
disappeared from the circulation, it 
follows that its value cannot be affect- 
ed by any changes which have taken 
place in the circulating medium.— 
This element then may be entirely 
thrown out of the calculation, 
The only effect then of the rise in 
the price of gold, is by affecting the 
exchanges, to increase the expence of 
Importation. ‘But the present question 
is, Whether the country can supply it- 
self at a low rate, without importa- 
Hon; and this question cannot be affec- 
ed by the state of the exchanges. 
The only real permanent changes, 
then, which have taken place ‘n con- 
Sequence of the peace, consist in the 
: disbanding’ of the army and navy, 
Who, though they must still eat bread, 
May not eat quite so much as when it 
_ Was Supplied to them by government ; 
and the dismissal of the French pri- 
Soners, which is not nearly balanced 
v by the return of ours from France. 
Bi these causes can scarcely be felt 
the consumption of 15 millions 
“Stagted Ay others, such as the rise in 
303 
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the demand for manufacturing labour, 
and the renewal of corn distillation. 
On the whole, then, I cannot séé 
any permanent change that has taken 
place, which can render prices lower, 
independent of importation, than they 
have been for eight or ten years-past. 
During the years 1808-13, which 
are admitted by Mr Wilson to have 
been nearly average, the internal sup- 
ply, though aided by considerable im- 


portation, could not keep down the 


price below four pounds a ‘quarter.— 
How then should the internal supply 
alone, unaided by any importation, 
keep it down now toa lower rate. I 
apprehend, then, that the Corn Bill 
will, at the long-run, produce its ef- 
fect, good or bad. Into that question 
I do not mean to enter; I only mean 
to contend, that it is much too soon, 
as yet, to consider it as a dead letter 5 
and I suspect that the extraordinary 
fall, which has immediately succeed- 
ed to the passing of the bill, will 
prove ultimately a very fortunate 
circumstance for the landed interest. 


‘At keeps all popular clamour asleep, 


until its first fire is spent, and the pub- 
lic mind becomes enured to the yoke. 
Here, however, some explanation 
must be given whence has arisen the 
unprecedented depression of prices 
which has taken place, and appears 
to continue, after the corn law: has 
come into full operation, I apprehend 
this will easily be explained, if we 

look back to the events which ha 
followed the conclusion of peace. 
Its immediate consequence was, to 
leave full scope for importation, no 
longer burdened by the expences of 
insurance, high freights, and unfavour- 
able exchanges, Thus the grain, 
which during the northern war had 
been accumulating in the ports of the 
Baltic, was at once poured into this, 
country. A new, and perhaps still 
more powerful cause, came afterwards 
into action. France, during the course 
of the Revolution, had made won- 
derful improvements in the, practice 
ove 
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of agriculture’ while manufactures, 
through the recent policy’ of her go- 
“vernment,’ had become considerably 
retrograde. There was thus a large 
surplus of grain, the standard price 
of which was much lower than: in 
England. An importation immedi- 
ately took place, which was equal to 
a home supply ; for grain could be 
brought from the French coast, at al- 
most as little expence as trom Kent 
or Norfolk. It is true, that in the 
Course of last spring, a stop was put 
to farther importation. But the 
accumulation was already beyond 
what the country could consume du- 
fing that year. The stock on hand, 
at the close, was therefore much 
greater, I believe, than had ever been 
fowf. “To this was immediately ad- 
ded, the produce of the earliest and 
most abundant harvest almost ever 
recollected ; which being poured in 
while all the repositories were already 
fall, there arose what may be called 
an alarm of plenty, and a great de- 
ression of all the prices. This 
ect, which had produced the dis- 
tresses of the farmers, was now in- 
creased by the difficulties in which it 
had involved them. The. want of 
ready money obliged them to glut the 
markets with grain, without any re- 
gard to the fall of price. Corn has, 
in fact, become a sort of bankrupt 
stock, which must be sold off for what- 
ever it will bring. On the other 
hand, the merchants, who have seen 


corn for several years in a continued 


state of depreciation, and consequently 
the holding of it always a losing con- 
cern, ate intimidated at the idea of 
purchasing more than there exists an 
immediate demand for. | Probably, 
therefore, the actual rate of grain is 
under that which the present quantity 
on hand ought to make it, aithough 
that quantity be greater than it is 
ever likely again to be, under the ac- 
tion of the existing corn laws. 

“In differing thus from Mr Wilson, 
as tothe source of the evil, and the per- 


‘sensible observations'as to’ the 


thidnence of its'cause, there seemis 
much ‘reasoty to ‘dissent! from: 


of ‘remedy.’ Certainly it is a duty 
incumbent upon every proprietor, to 
support his farmers, under such an 
exigency. To sequestrate a tenant 
merely because he has piven a higher 
rent than present circumstances’ ¢a 
possibly enable ‘him™ to pay; ‘is’ the 
height of inhumanity. Actoriing 
to my idea, it would be father a great 
ptesent exertion that would be neces. 
sary, than a permanent sacrifice ; ‘and 
to this, landlords m general might 
ser ¥ be more willing’ to consent, 
would advise, that relief should be 
given, rather according to the precise 
circumstances and difficulties of each, 
than upon any general system, until 
it appears whether or not the depres. 
sion is to be permanent. I entirely 
agree also with Mr Wilson as to the 
necessity of some relief being afforded 
by the Legislature, in so far at east 
as respects the levying of the income 
tax. Here I cannot help remarking, 
that the measure actually announced 
does not seem to promise any very 
material relief, In particular, it 
applies only to ‘those who haye met, 
ciful landlords, and have already ¢x- 
perienced relief from them 5 while 
those from whom ‘the full rent cont 
nues to be exacted, must still be 
charged with income tax, without 
any income out of which to pay I= 
The only radical; semedy, therefore 
certainly .is_ that proposed. by. My 
Wilson, of granting to farmers, 
other classes of the community,? 
privilege of appeal. am 
that this, as a permanent me 
liable to objections, which 
can never be wholly overcome; 
this seems to.be one of the evils 108 
parable from-ap unequal and 
sive tax, with which, now that the ne 
cessity for it no longer exists, 
country, it may be hoped, 


longer continue to be burden 
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Fupendiure of the Charity Workhouse. 


Receipt-and pencitune of the 
BURGH, WORKHOUSE, 
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“Washing, Lighting,and, Sf} 
Buildings, Repairs,.and 
Paul's Wark Mortificas,, dy 
House, Children, at, 
£75204, 
British Linen ..Q, 
Balance last +5740, 


9) 


or-at, Nurses 798, Familjes anc 
Individuals. have been 
plied ; being 1 in, all 17.52, wheyeoh 
have died inthe House, sals-de 

782 3 — 1808, at,. 10005-31809, cat 
1284 ;—IBI2, at, 1402 
1501 3-18] 44 at 1740.) 
Average, Expenée. of those, 
tained, 31x Pounds Thirteen; Shillings 
each Individual, COVERING 
every Charge upon the, Establishr 

‘The debt.of the House. at, this date 
is £.4200, brvides abaye. Balance 
of £. 842 0 leveavss rol 
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898, Revenue and Expenditure, of the. Charity, Workhouse. 
Revenue and Expenditure of the Edinbur gh Charity ken Years, 
Let 1805 to 1st July 1815. 
From Ist Joly 1805 to 1806 4429] 0} O From Ist July 1805 to 1806} 3510/16] 2; 
to — 5247) 9) 4 to — 6165) 
to —10| 5583]11] 64 to —10} 6126) 3) 4} 
—11} 5149) 4) 63] to 5928) 4) 61! 
10 to —13' 5814/15) 43 to '72.56 a9 94} 
| to 7302/19] 84 to 7204) 3! 2 
Total Revenue, 55857/18) 54 Total Expenditure, {59344 5 43 
Batanice die to the Trea-)| Paid debts contracted prior 
_ Banks on the Treasurer’s +} 3200} 0} 0 59899 18| 91 
Promissory Notes, 
4 59899]18] 94 
l N. BL “Besides the debts due by Decnabenery Notes, there is a Bond of £.1000 due to Sir 
4 “William Forbes and Co. prior to 1805, which, although a debt due by the House, the | 
4 el “interest of which is annually paid, does not enter into the above statement, | 
£.|s.| d. £. d. 
Revenue above Expendi-) | Expenditure above Reve-) | 45 
ture in 1806, 5/10 nue in 1809, ( 
ae Revenue: above 5 Ditto ditto 1810 
ooturein 1807, . | Ditto ditto ll 77314 
Ditto ditto 1808} 199] 7104 Ditto ditto 12} 698'17) 54 
4 Jitto ditto - - 1815] 9816] Ditto ditto - 13}1442| 4} 
Deduct debt prior to 1805} 755|13) 44 5162) 7 
1120} 8) 34} 
Due eorge ‘Spankie Ast 
Debt due by Promissory notes,}3200} 0) 0 
tos 1807 [1808] 1809 1810 | 1811 | 1812 1813} 1814 
in the 512 | 621} 684 | 724| 709] 741]. 942] 
Ditto out of doors, 167) 228] 270} 379}) 510 | 575] 661] 708| 823) 
Total, 500}. 712, |L000| 1194 | 1340] 1284 | 1402 .1550,} 1740 | 
the ifouse, cov- | otto 


‘Since’ the publication of the fore- 
going statement, £.700 of the debt 


has been paid off, 

The! present poor rate is 5 cent., 
being 3° # cent, additional, till the 
debt is paid off, 

£.10U0 bond due to Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes and Co., it is intended to 
hold unpaid as a tangible fund, and 
theremainder of the debt will pro- 
bably ‘be all discharged in course of 
the ensuing year, partly on account 
af the encreased assessment and cheap- 
ness of provisions, 

The collection on the annual fast- 
day has been given up these two years ; 
it used to produce about £.600 or 
£.700, whereot £.300 to £.340 was 
in the Chapels, &c., out of the estab- 
lishment. 


N.B..Duringthe seven 

years *in which a col+ 

lection was made on the 

national fast -day, the 

sum received.on that oc- 

casion from the different 

churches chapels not 

in the establishment, was 

I All, 16075 
Being-on an average, 


The sum received at 

the different churches 

during the above period 

on the same occasion was 19650 12032 
Yearly average, 


16 » OF, 


Py) Yearly average of the 
whole, £6026 18 «5. 


{ tis easy to-see how much the in- 
MtHtation aiuse suffer from the above 
7°4cction being discontinued. 


i 


©) "1806 topl813 inclusive. 


Sketch of the History of 
Expeditions tn SCOTLAND, with 
Observations on the recent Ascen 
sion of Mr SADLER. 

(Concluded from page 812. ) r 
UNARDI was: so much pleased 
with the attentions which he met 

with at Glasgow, that he resolved to 

gratify the inhabitants of thatcity by a 

second ascension. This took place on 

the 5th of December. His course, 
however, was not so prosperous as 
on some former occasions, Being 
attacked by contrary winds, the bal-. 
loon rapidly descended, and at last 


struck against the ground with some 


force. ‘Phe aeronautic however alight- 
ed without injury, near Campsie, about 
nine miles from Glasgow. Mr Lap- 
sley, the clergyman, soon joined him, 
and Sir Alexander Stirling, of Giorat, 


immediately coming up, invited him 


dinner. He returned to Glasgow that 
night, and appeared at the Theatre, 
where he was received with the highest 
applause. | 
Lunardi now preceeded to Edin- 
burgh, and made his last ascension on 
the 23d December, which was certain- 
ly the boldest of all his expeditions. 
He set out with the wind in the south, 
blowing directly inte the German 
ocean, This placed him in a situa- 
tion of imminent danger, which he 
has described in the following narra- 
tive. 
‘ Dressed in the uniform of the 
Scots Royal Archers, five minutes 
before one o'clock, 1 rose majestically, 
though not with so great a degree of 
velocity as the former time. The 
wind was south-west. After saluting 
the spectators, I fastened some of the 
strings which had been left loose, and 
began to untwist the rope of the little 
anchor. In three minutes from the 
time of leaving the ground, I percei- 
ved myself perpendicularly over the 


Forth. 


Exactly at one o’clock the balloon 
turned thrice round upon its axis, 
and 
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‘ate was ‘completely full: the barome- 
iter at 21; the ‘thermometer ai “38; 
_ Wind, S. W. by W. and 4 was mov- 
“Gng very with the de- 
‘Tightful scenery beneath mé! 

Half fier’ ane, the balloon con- 
tinued much in the same stale; and 
the barometer had only falien 25: I 
was going horizontally to the north- 
east, and saw a boat rowing towards 
Musselburgh ; I threw downa piece of 
cake, about half 4 pound weight, but 
6 ‘not know whether it fell into the 
poat. 

Cite Fifty minutes after one, the wind 
was due west, and I therefore resolv- 
ed to attempt landing on the point 
of Archer Field: for this purpose I 
fet go my small anchor, about 600 
feet below my car, and began to de- 
scend ; but finding that I came down 
with too much rapidity, and had no 

_ ballast nor the large anchor, I shut 
the valve and threw down a bottle 
full of water, when about 2000 feet 

~ from. the ground ; by which means 
passed over the point of land, and 

_ came again, upon the water. At this 
elevation the thermometer fell to 31. 
I fastened my uniform great coat, my 

_ hat, and some other things, to the up- 
per hoop , that they might not be in- 

aired by ‘my falling into the sea. 

ve minutes a ifter two 1 touch- 
‘ed the surface of ks water, not farther 
than a mite anda half from the rocks 
of Fidra and Lamb : but, as the wind 
‘was pretty strong, and the balloon 
acted likea large sail upon my basket, 

_ I made- way very fast; ‘the water 
“dashing against me, and sparkling like 
__ silver. I'turned round and could see 
po boat whatever;' but, when about 
miles’ and a half fom the south 
shore, could distinguish thrée ships un- 
der sail‘near Anstruther ot Kilrenny, 
and therefore Was under no appt¢hen- 
SIONS, as my Course was towards them 
call and the Island of May. 
The balloon was much agitated 


= 


— 


By. the’ wind) and ‘sometimes’ turned 
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‘sed into'the water as bigh asmy 


‘Wheit about five miles “from Nort} 
‘Berwick perceived’ a‘ black: spot, 


appearing and disappearing according 
to the rising and falling of the waves, 


‘directing its course from the Bass: 


on paying more attention, I saw plain. 
ly that it was a boat; but, as I was 
going with great rapidity, I quickly 
passed their parallel, and then, as | 
they had gained the wind, and made 
use of their sails as well as oars, I as. 
sured myself they would quickly reach 
me, and began to wave the flag asa 
signal that I had seen them, 
‘The nearer Lapproached the ocean 
the wind grew  brisker, and | began 
to be in doubt whether to cut away 
the balloon or not; but, after mature 
deliberation, 1 resolved to keepit; 
for, as darkness now began to draw 
nigh, I should have been too. small 
an object without it to be viewed at 
any distance, being at this time 
breast-high the, water. 
‘As soon as the boat came up, | 
threw out a strong rope, desiring the 
fishermen to make it fast; but the 
moment I goton board they let it g0, 
and the balloon was. 
out of sight! and now my situation 
was not the most comfortable; heavy, 
with remaining so long in the water 
my hands lacerated with clinging ‘0 
the hoop, and every limb weatied. 
sat down, as well as I was able, na 
boat full of fish, while the sharpnes 
of the air contributed not a little 
heighten my distress. 
* A King’s boat soon came up, a 
the gentlemen very politely invite 
me on board but I was obliged 
decline this polite offer, that J ne 
shew my gratitude to the people a 
had taken me up. Janded 
cher:Field about five o’clock, ¥ 
I found Mr Nisbet’s servant wat 
to conduct me to his master ’s 
I ran thither as fast as possible, te 
der to make my blood circulate ash 
freely, for the cold had been soln 


as to freeze my clothes." 
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At/is..a curfous. circumstance, that 


Luvardi’s unfortunate precursor, yt- 


ler, became -his most intimate friend, 


-and, celebrated his exploits in a poem, 
which. .is not. .destitute of spirit.— 


46 But say, what Pow’r, oh fav’rite of the 
(Tho’ on etherial pinions taught to fly), 


To thy bold breast such dauntless courage 


When far below appear’d the wat’ry grave ; 


When! towering through vast heaven’s tre- 
mendous height, 


The Sea’s grim horrors first appall’d thy 


sight 3 


When slow descending from the distant 


» skies 


; The, boundless Ocean ¢laim’d thee for his 


_ prize ? 


_ Gr who could guide thee o’er the vast pro- 


found, 


- Where blust’ring winds from dashing waves 
ge has resound, 
_ Untouch’d,, unhurt, again to earth restore, 


And safely lead thee to glad Seotia’s shore ? 
*Twas He, whose pow’r the stormy clouds 
can bind, 


Who guides the tempest, and directs the 


wind; 
Twas He, who led thee through the track- 
less air, 


And, though thou saw’st not, He was sure- 


ly there. 


The aerial stream, sent by His high com- 
mand 


Restor’d thee safely to the joyful land. 

Superior praise to thee; His power consign’d, 

On thee bestow’d thy matchless strength of 
Mind; 

To distant'ages gave thy deathless fame ; 

Yo future bards he gave Lunardi’s name.” 


From this period, thirty years elap- 
sed without, so far as we know, a 
Single example of aerial navigation 


Scotland,, although frequent in 
France, and even in England. 


An 
€xtraordinary sensation was therefore 


produced -by the arrival of Mr Sadler, 


18nd the coineidence of the Musical 


éstival secured a numerous body of 


Spectators, Mr Sadler, it appears, 
disappointed of Heriot’s Green, 


Z objections being made by some of the 


rectors; on sno, very, solid ground, 


that we can perceive. The other 
places offered being all overlooked, 
he at length fixed upon the area of 
the College, which was very Tiberall 

offered to him. ‘The ascension tak 
place on Friday 3d November. 1815. 
We shail give an account of the ex- 
pedition in his own words. pages 


‘On leaving the ground the balloon’s 
ascent was slow and steady, but. its 
elevation and progress to the sea al- 
lowed of little time to look around.— 
The utmost height to which it rose 
was three quarters of a mile. The 
crowd of spcctaturs within the city 
and on the surrounding heights. far 
exceeded my expectations, and on look- 
ing to the part to which the balloon 
seemed likely to be impelled, the 
haziness of the weather at sea was 
such as to preyent my seeing the land, 
or the vessels which had been station - 
ed to afford assistance, in case the 
balloon might descend into the sea, 
Had the weather been clear, so as to 
have allowed of this, it would have 
enabled me to have continued the 
voyage, and to have effected a Jand- 
ing about Aberlady. But from this 
state of the weather, and from my 
having left my chart behind, which 
prevented my being acquainted with 
the opposite coast, at eight minutes 
after ascending [ opened the valve, 
and allowing sufficient gas to escape, 
the balloon rapidly descended in a 
field to the north-west of Portobello, 
and within a short distance of the sea. 
The rebounding of the balloon was 
soon stopt by the people; but so great 
was the concourse of people collected 
in a short time, that from the extreme 
pressure of the crowd, the balloon 
was totally destroyed, and, after ex- 
treme difficulty, was packed up and 
forwarded to Edinburgh. The car, 


and remaining part, which the crowd 


had in their ,possession, was ‘carried 
away by them, and likewise ,demo- 
lished, in their parading 


was carried to, Portobello on the 
“shoulders 


‘his 
ower 
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shoulde s of the people, and, much ex- 
hatsted ‘with the fatigue. Lord Eli-; 


anid two or three other gentle-. 
men, who had witnessed the ascent 
the’ College, came up soon after, 
and congratulated me on my sate de- 

‘Mr Sadlet’s friends urged, that the 
injury ‘which’ he had suffered by the 
event which terminates the above re- 
lation, ‘called’ for some exertion on 
the part of the town, to afford a com- 
pensation.’ On the other hand, many 
insted, that Mr Sadler had done no- 
thing to merit any extraordinary ex- 
ertion invhis favonur—that his humble 
flight, and speedy descent, had disap- 
pointed the just expectations of the 
public. ‘It' was insisted that he must 
have made £,500 in the first instance, 
by'the exhibition of the balloon in the 
Assembly-rooms, and then an equal 
sur bythe fees received at the college. 
All’who could recollect, declared, that 
the exhtbition by Lunardi, in 1785, 
invan almost infant state of the art, 
was infinitely more splendid than that, 
made on the present occasion, It was 
contended that, ia the present advan- 
ced state’ of aeronautics, Mr Sadler 
might have made a longer course, and 
have soaréd to * higuer elevation. 

‘Amid such warm controversies it 

is not easy to decide. This city, cer- 
tainly, had no right whatever to ex- 
pect that Mr Sadler, for their amuses 
ment, should expose his life to serious 
danger. With regard to the amount 
of the receipts, our own observation 
rather agrees with his counter-state- 
ment, that they did not exceed £200 at 
the As:embly-rooms, and £.220 at the. 
College ; the number of spectators at 
the latter place did not appear to us 
likely to produce more. ‘Lhere can 
only be one opinion as to the conduct 
of the populace with regard to the 
bal'eon, which nothing can justify, 
and which perhaps constituted a claim, 
upon the town, as it did not, or could 
not afford. his. property the requisite 


~@ se ve we 


to 


notice. 
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protection, On, thes other hand 
might not perhaps presume too much 
in expecting, that there: might be an 
anxiecy in, MrSadler. to make as fg. 
-vourable a display as possible of him. 
self and his art, in this:metruppiis,— 
With his reception there, we have al. 
so understood him.to have been per. 
fectly satished. Now, we.confess, that 
we do nat perceive, even his ‘own 
statement, any very imminent danger 
that wouitd have attended his taking 
a somewhat longer career, ‘Ube wind 
was about W.S.W, waich would have 
carried him across the bay of Mussel- 
burgh to Aveilady, after which there 
extends a lract uf ior about eight 
or nine miles, where he could have 
made a selection of a spot on’ which 
Even in crossing the bay 
he would hever have veén much more 
than a mile trom. tand, ow a calm sea, 
with several sea-ports, from which 
boats could have come at very short 
The reasons assigued by 
Sadler for not hazarding this voyage 
are, that the haziness ot the weather 
prevented bim trom discovering the 
opposite coast, and that he had not 
his chart with him. interesting 
an occasion, however, the not mfvim- 
ing himself previously as to the pos- 
tion of the opposite coast, and the sot” 
taking his chart, are omissions which — 
scarcely seem to admit of apology— 
The adventurous ‘intrepidity of 
nardi, though it certainly bordered on 
rashness, better answers our ideas 9 
the character of an aerial navigator, 
than the cook caution of his successor, 
Some expectations were entertained — 


that Mr Sadler would endeavour to ; 


compensate, by a second ascension, 
for the deficiences of the first—but it 
did not take place ; and indeed we d0 
not see that. it could reasonably be 
expected, after the total destruction 


his machine, and no di 


shewn to. 


The progress of aeros 
neighbouring countries, 


replace it. 
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poses of science, might afford room for 
curious: allustration but these have 
been tréatedim so: masterly 4 manner, 
bytone of the «first» philosophers of the 
age, under the article Aeronautics, in 
the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Btitannicaythat we'can do nothing so 
good axto refer our readers to that 
work—andchave, therefore, confined 
ourselves too Scottish aeronautics. 
MT 


of the late Mustca’ Fes- 

(Concluded from p. 815. ) 
wes proceed now, as announced in 

,, our last, to give a more detailed 
view of the entertainment afforded to 
the public at this festival, and of the 
respective merits of those who acted 
the leading parts im it. 

‘The. principal. vocal performers 
were Madame, Marconi, Mrs Salmon, 
Mr Braham,-and Mr Smith, a bass 
singer, Qur townsman, Swift, was 
also mentioned as one of the princi- 
pal singers ; but, though we observed 
that he led one of the parts in the 
choruses. with great ability, yet he 
had little opportunity of displaying 
his fine talents.. We, are aware that 
there are few songsin The Messian, 
and none in The CREATION, suited to 
his_description. of voice, which isa 
counter-tenor 5, and, that most of the 
songs in. the former Oratorio, which 
he otherwise might have sung, were 
Performed, certainly in a much supe- 

tor style, by, Madame Marconi: but 
still we think that this very agreeable 
Inger, and deserving man, might have 
fen. permitted to sing more than one 
Very short song... The chorus singers 

_ Were between, fifty. and. sixty in num- 
among whom were several of the 
famous Lancashire singers, and a num- 
ber from London and York. ‘The in- 
,*rumental band consisted of an as- 
with of talent, rarel y to be met 
n proof of this, it is sufficient to 
the names af Yaniewicz, the 
“— 5 Lindley, Dragonetti, Holmes, 


~ 
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the Petrides, Nicholson, , Mariotti,: 
Hyde, Penson, Simpson, Hime, Jen-) 
kirison 3 and, besides these principat 
performers, almost every subordinate: 
part was filled by a person fully qua-. 
lified to do it justice. The situation 
of Organist was occupied by that ex- 
cellent musician Mather ; who per- 
formed his arduous task in a manner 
that excited the admiration of every 
one who understood the nature and 
extent of his duties. 

There were four performances of 
sacred music in the Parliament House. 
‘The first consisted of a miscellaneous 
act, selected from the works of Han- 
del, and of Haydn’s Creation, which, 
though it consists of three. acts, 
was, in our opinion, very, improperly 
abridged, and compressed: into.two, 
Every person acquainted with this 
most exquisite of Oratorios, was griev- 
ed and surprised to find that any, part 


of it was to be omitted. It is pre- 


cisely of a proper length to be per~ 


formed entire; it contains noihing.. 
heavy, unmeaning, or superflueus 


the general practice is to perform it 
without the omission of a_ notes 
and the mutilated form in which it 


was presented on this occasion, (by 


leaving out sume of the finest parts 
of it), appears really unaccountable 
on any principle of taste or judg- 
ment. 
Directors of the next Festival will 
have more respect for the memory of 
the matchless Haydn, than to allow 
the noblest of his works to .be 
again so treated. We may here 
take occasion to remark, that several 
other circumstances the. sclec- 
tion of the mesic excited consider. 
able dissatisfaction. 
ced, that one of the performances was 
to include Beethoven’s Oratorio, The 
Mount of 3 and it was alo 


announced, that The was’ 


to be performed with M.zart’s.ar'di-, 
tional accompaniments, But all that 


was given of The Mount of Olives... - 


was a single chorus; and Fhe Mes-iah 
was performed without Mozart’s ac- 
Qva- 


We sincerely hope, thai the. 
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ofthe late Milsicak: Beitival in a), 


tompaniments; exoept:in ones or pers 


haps two songs! Hadothisi happened 


CEng band where the -public.is:bet- 
ter acquainted with the value of<what 
we were thus deprived it»would 
bave excited: loud displeasare,: We 
ean ‘hardly belreve that the Directors 
Made these: promises without am in-~ 
tention» to jpertorm them': perhaps; 
they may -have found, when it: was 
too? date, that their contractor, Mr 
Ashley, on whom we understand they: 
for ‘hooks, . had failed to: fur- 
nish all) that«was necessary. This 
(if itisithe> cases) may acquit them 
as men of taste; but net, weare a- 
fraid;as men of business, But even 
thisexcuse fatls: in the case of The 


curtailment of which, 


were peat, is altogether unaccountable. 

Phe second morning: performance 

consisted entirely of The dlessiah. 

The \third,-of a Selection from The 
Messiah, with -the: first. part.ef The 
©reation 3 and the /ast, of a Selection, 
dhiefty from the works of Handel; 
With some pieces ‘of! Pergolesi, Mo- 

iciAbthese performances, the great 
of .attention were two 
er of Handel and Haydn, 
She Messtan, and Phe CrEATION ; 
works perhaps,equal merit, though 
different» styles. As. they 
Were performed in-immiediate succes. 
sion vandiby the same band, we had 
an opportunity of forming an opinion 
éa'thé question of their comparative 
qxce He a question which has ex- 
eited «much: discussion, and, unhap- 
pilv, hike every question of the kind, 
too much spleen and iWiberality. It 
question, howe ver, of which ali- 
beral and candid discussion.onght not 
avoided as-it is: only. from an 
fits of worksofart) that 
diples of criticism canbe : 
We ic do noty hesitates to 
dav) of ures 
heal, yet that, 9s a model of pure and 
classical composition, it is znferior to 


Phe Caxarion. Eo Handel 
givem the praise of having almost 
created the sacted, musical, Drama, or 
Oratorio, of which, before his. tune, 
there were. only, some very rude spe, 
cimens, which could. not-have served 
him as models. Haydn, on the other 
hand, has,.beew indebted. to, Handel 
for, mumerous »medels,,af which he 
has closely, imitated: the: sform apd 
structure. From the days-of Hande); 
however, to those of Haydn, the ait 
has been ima » state-of: constant pro. 
egress. The principles of harmony 
have come tobe better understyod, 
and consequently many. combinations 
and means of. preducing -effect, have 
been discovered, of) which: the musi 
cians of Handel’s time) were. utterly 
ignorant, But great, improve: 
ment of mustc ‘has. consisted: 
the discovery of scientifie \principles, 
than in ‘the sapertor delicacy, refbe- 
ment, and variety, of the modern style, 
The music.of. Handel, though full of 
all the learning iof the time, and pos 
sessing a degree of elegance and beau: 
ty which belongs: to a, much’ later 
age, and which many <instatices 
has never yet. been. surpassed; sis yet, 
generally speaking, heavy and sche 
lastic. It. isin his.choruses /that:the 
greatness of his powers is chiefly th 
be felt. In.many-of:these, wherede 
licacy and beauty ‘are less) necessary 
than grandeur. of imagination» and 
profound science, ihevis, still soarcely 
rivalledieven by! Haydn. ‘Dbase! who 
were present.at the first. pesformanct 
of the Festival. will: not! soon 
the indescribable effect: of the: 


rus in Joshua, “4. Glory to 
strong cemented. awallsy 
of the fall. of the |. walls,-of; Jestohos 
in which, by.a combination of 
nearly miraculous, we: almost!s™ 
ned we heard: the blast. of 
trumpets, the roar of the 
the «rushing othe: storm, and 
crash of buildings falling owe" 
“ For unto us a 
“ Hallelujah, for the Lord ap 
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wtent réigneth,”: are ina style as sub- 
imeas can be conceived. Even the 
choruses, however, of Handel, are felt 
tobe somewhat heavy, when many of 
them ‘are ‘heard ‘in succession, from 
the too great’ uniformity of their 
structure. 
\o\The inferiority of the ancient style 
is' chiefly discoverable in Handel's 
airs, which are’ often exceedingly 
heavy, filled with eternal repetitions 
ofthe same subject, and with those 
unmeaning passages, known among 
musicians by the name of divisions, 
which almost banished from mo- 
dern ‘music. From this censure, how- 
ever, are ‘to be excepted many airs, 
which are so unlike the style we have 
now described, that they hardly appear 
the work of the same composer. As 
instances, we may mention the songs, 
that my Redeemer liveth 
Return; God.of Hosts :” ** He 
was despised :?'** He shall feed his 
Nook?” Farewell, yelimpid streams,” 
and many others, of which the me- 
lody isas graceful and beautiful as if 
they had been composed yesterday. 
ltisito be added, that the prodi- 
gious improvements which have been 
made in instrumental music have gi- 
ven/Haydn'a great advantage over 
Handel.) In Handel’s time, the art 
of writing for an orchestra was quite 
inttsinfancy. ©The powers of the dif- 
ferent insttuments were little known ; 
and though the hautboy, the clarionet, 
the bassoun, and. other wind instru- 
ments, were used, yet they were in ge- 
nerab merely employed to play in 
unison with the violins or basses. To 
tars, therefore, accustomed to the va- 
Nety of amodern'sy mphony, the: in- 


Handel is maegre 


» 


‘and'insipid and so mach is this the 
‘Case; that: Mozart wasinduced to write 
‘additional accompaniments to The 
» Which ware executed with 
Wich exquisite taste and: judgment, 
that they ‘giveithe music much of the 
Mehness of the modern style, without 


4> 
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all, is not of very great value. 
that kind of imitation which lias the 
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affecting, in the slightest degree, it® 
In characterizing The Creation, 
we have only to say, that this work 
possesses: not only all the beauties 
of The Messiah, but many others, 
which, from the causes already men- 
tioned, The Messiah could not possibly. 
contain. To enumerate these beau- 
ties would be to mention every reci- 
tative, air, and chorus, in the piece 5 
for it is the rare excellence of this 
wonderful effort of genius, that it does 
not contain a single passage which. 
can be passed over as indifferent or 
common-place. 
We cannot avoid, however, recall- 
ing the recollection of some things with 
which we were particularly struck,— 
Few of the audience, we: dare say, 
have forgot the impression made upon 
them in the first chorus, by the words, 
“ And Gon said, Let there be light, 
and there was tight.”— Perhaps there 
never was any thing in music. so per- 
fectly imitative, in the best sense of 
the word, as this chorus, © That 
species of imitation, which consists 
literally in a mimicry of nataral 
sounds, is easily practised, and, after 
But 


effect of exciting in. the mind emotions 


similar to those produced by contem- 


plating the objects of ‘nature, is one 
of the greatest exertions of musicak 
power. In the present instance, the 
transition from darkness to light has 
nothing that can be literally imitated, 
but the composer has found means, 
by the strange, obscure, and ‘myvte- 
rious sounds which he has united to 
the wards, “ And the Spirit of Gow 
moved upon the face of the waters ;”” 


_and the sudden burst of ‘sound, from 


all the voices and instruments, at 
the words * And there was—light !” 
to excite ansemotion similar to that 
produced sudden blaze’ of splen- 
dour, breaking in upon the datkness 
of night.— Phe univeral! and 
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‘propriety, She is altogether a miott 


cal effect which this passage produ- 
ced upon, the audience, bears ample 
testimony to the justness of this obser- 
vation. The Creation is full of exam- 
ples of this noble species of imitative 
music., Among these may be remark- 
ed the recitative, “* Outrageous storms 
now dreadful rose .’’ the air, * Roll- 
ing in foaming billows ; and particu- 


larly, that exquisite recitative, de- 


scriptive of the creation of the sun and 
moon, beginning, — “ In splendour 
bright is rising now the sun.” No- 
thing can recall more perfectly, that 
delightful feeling of tranquillity which 
is produced by the contemplation of 
the moon in a serene and beautiful 
night, than the music to the words, 
“With softer beame, and milder light, 
steps on the silver moon.’ Several spe- 
cimens may also be remarked of the 
other kind of imitation already allu- 
ded. to, which, though of a very infe- 
rior order, becomes, in the hands of 
this great master, exquisitely beauti- 
ful. Such is the description of the 
music of the lark and the nightingale, 
and of the creation of the different 
animals, in the second act. Where 
all.is so. excellent, we really find 
it.,impossible to select particular 
parts,.and an enumeration of, beauti- 
ful passages would be endless :—we, 
therefore, though with regret, shall 
leave the subject. We cannot, how- 
ever, pass entirely over the celebrated 
chorus,.*, Zhe Heavens are telling the 
glory of Gov.” This is the great 
rival of Handel’s Hallelujah chorus, 
and we really feel ourselves unable 
to decide between them. They are 
equal in profundity, and in grandeur 
of conception—though perhaps the 
superior freedom. and smoothness of 
Haydn’s. melody may turn the ba- 
lance in his favour. > 

The. whole of the music was ex- 
quisitely, performed, A few of Han- 
del’ssongs were sung. by Madame 
Marconi, who, though. she has been 
but,a very short, time in. England, 
speaks the English words with much 


‘tic style. 


tice of delighting th 


finished and admirable ‘performer, 
Her style is perfectly pure and ‘clas. 
sical, and is remarkable for its strength 
and variety of expression. “She re. 
minds us, in this respect, very strong. 
ly of Madame Mara, whose country- 
woman she is. Her voice is of a 
very peculiar quality; it is a real 
counter-tenor, of great richness and 
beauty, but a little deficient in flexi. 
bility—a circumstance which some- 
times gave an air of stiffness to her 
execution. But this was a slight de- 
fect, and took away very little from 
the charm of her beautiful and pathe. 
It was impossible to hear 
her sing Handel’s “ Return, O God 
of Fosts !” or Pergolesi’s “ O Lord, 
have mercy upon me !”? without feel- 
ing how deeply affecting such music 
is, when sung in a chaste and simple 
manner, without the parade of florid 
ornament.—But this, unhappily, isa 
luxury we can seldom enjoy ; for our 
best singers are mote anxious that we 
should admire their musical slight-of- 


hand, than that we should enter into 
‘the feelings of the composer. Itis 
really lamentable, that Mr Braham, ] 
who, when he pleases, is the most n 
energetic and expressive of singers, i 


should fall so often into this fatal er- 
ror. The greatest efforts of Mrs Sid- 
dons cannot: exceed his manner of 
singing the recitative in Jephtha 
© Deeper, and deeper still” m which 
he exhibits a picture of grief, tendet 
ness, and despair, which is irresistibly 
affecting. His manner, too, of sing: 
ing the songs in The Creation, — 
vanish before the holy beams,” — 
splendour bright,—* In native wort 
and honour clad; and several songs” 
The Messzah, was above all praise 
At other times, however, he “com 
pletely destroyed the devout beg 
rious character of the music, by ~ 
introduction of those unmeaning i 
rishes, with which he is m the ier 
e inhabitants 


Drury, in his own ballads. a 
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song of “Lord, remember David !” 
which he would otherwise sing beau- 
tifully, 3s a striking instance. of this 
fault; and his English Ballads, which 
he sung at the evening concerts, were 
nothing but a series of feats of exe- 
cution, difficult and very won- 
derful, no doubt; but it had been 
well for the cause of music had they 
been zmpossible.— Mrs Salmon sus- 
tained her part in the performances 
in a very pleasing manner. Her 
voice is sweet and flexible, and her 
taste, upon the whole, very good. 
She has not much expression, and it 
is chiefly in songs of a descriptive na- 
ture, where. no passion is attempted 
to be expressed, that she excels ;— 
for example, the song, “ With verdure 
clad,” in The Creation, which she sung 
very charmingly,—Mr Smith sung 
with considerable taste and judgment; 
but he was somewhat languid, and his 
voice wanted power for such a room 
as the Parliament House. 
We have little to say on the even- 
ing Concerts. It was an exquisite 
treat to hear such a band perform 
the symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Cherubini. We can- 
hot, omit. to mention an admirable 
Overture by Mr G, F. Graham, of 
this place; which was performed on 
one of the evenings, and received with 
marks of distinguished approbation.— 
ere Was, in our opinion, a great 
deal too much Concerto-playing. A 


Concerto is tolerable only on the 


Violin, or violoncello, and that only, 
Ptovided the player perform the music 


of gteatcomposer, But Mr Yanie- 
'Wiezand Mr Lindley, though great 


players, are very indifferentcom posers ; 
and, as they chose to perform nothing 

ut their own music, their performan- 
Ccs Were insipid enough. As to con- 


Certos on any other instrument, we 


teally conceive them to be unworthy 


Ratice, It was owing tothe length 
and number of these concertos that 
of the evening performances 

Went off rather heavily; because, 
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though every one thought it necessary 
to admire them, yet all were tired of 
them. It isa pity but the public were 
aware, that they are under no obliga- 
tion to admire concertos; because, 
this being a kind of compulsory ad- 
miration, (from a mistaken idea of 
the estimation in which concertos are 
held by connotsseurs,) we apprehend 
they would probably be glad to be 
released from it. We shall do our 
humble endeavours to assist in this 
good work, by quoting a passage 
from the most valuable book that has 
appeared on music for many years, and 
which contains the ‘most enlightened 
views of the art. “ Le concerto n’est 
beau que sur le violon, et, peut-étre, 
sur le piano. Dieu préserve tout 
bon musicien de 1’ obligation d’ avoir 
-aavaler un concerto de basson, ou de 
flite, ou declarinette, ou de contrebas-~ 
se, ou de guimbarde, carc’est un vérita- 
ble poison.” ——Momigny, cours complet 
@harmonte. | 
The whole of the performances 
were attended by immense crowds of 
people, who listened to the music with 
an attention and delight which weré 
highly gratifying to those who weré 


-anxious that the Festival should pro- 


duce the effects they looked for: and 
the warmth with which these perfor- 
mances are still talked of by every 
one who was present at them, is a 
pledge that the impression they have 
made will not suddenly wear off.— 
In another point of view, the success 
of the Festival has been equally gra- 
tifying, as the sum distributed among 
the public charities amounted to a- 
bout £.1500, 

We obsetved, that many remarks 
and criticisms were made upon the 
mode in which the Festival | was 
managed; and we oufselves' have ¢x- 
pressed some disapprobation, where 
we thought there was room for’it.— 
We beg, however, to say,’ that’ 'al- 
though the Directors may have com- 
mitted some errors in different parts 
of their management, yet, case 
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thee preserity where every thing 
sand “that whe we’ con- 
sider the’ very difficult task they had 
and the brilliant result 
of ‘their labours; we conceive them 
‘entitled to the’ thanks ‘and gratitude 
Since the foregoing sketch was drawn 
we have seen a work, published 
'-4withuy these days, entitled, An 
“Account of the Edinburgh Musical 
Festival, by F. Graham.”—To 
such ofour redders as have felt any in- 
terest in the perusal of our very slight 
sii if ghd general view of these performan- 
ii cus, we bey leave earnestly to recom- 


mend this ‘work and to assure them, 


Om Fousts and: 


‘Fournaments. 
dern Europe, and entailedidisgracean 


defeat: upon her ‘noblest wartiors, 


-itresistible ardour; att, unextin guished 
‘impulse, still glowed in the bosoms of 


the warlike youth “of /Christendom, 
and inspired to feats of«chivalry, 
For this important purpose; orders of 
knighthood and military cagnizances 
were established, ‘each sanctioned by 
a peculiar mode of vows and) obser. 
vances, binding, ‘in’ one great ‘and in. 
dissolubl: chain, the higher ‘ranks of 
society, and inspiring them: with’ the 
love of honour, chastity, and bravery, 
The extensive power ‘of ‘the feudal 
system bound their numerous tetain- 
ers to their establishments, and con. 
tributed to the grandeur and magni. 
ficence of their baronial investitures, 


| eet “that any curiosity which we may have When the haughty and: independent 
He a Tat excited, will by it, be amply gratified. barons of Britam refused to bow the 
ba ri It is written on ‘the plan of Dr Bur- neck to a regal tyrant; when their 
“ney’s celebrated Account of the com- kindred armies were opposed in fight, 
imemoration of Handel, arid contains each separate was distin- 
full ‘and detailed account of the guished by the cognizance of its’ lea- 
eas '.. —performances, comprehending a cri- der, and the baronial and regal stand- 
‘analysis of Zhe Creation, in ards were marked with tokens of dis. 
which the peculiar and distinguishing crimination, The “general utility of 
(beauties of that great work are pointed chivalrous cognizances exténded the 
out, manner equally animated adaptation of them to a more remote 
indiseriminating. lt also con- degree. The founder of a family, 
“tains many observationsonthe general who had distinguished ‘himselfin the 
istate-of music in Great Britain, and field, had the right conferred upon 
fiiiaie on the principles of musical criticism, him, by investiture, of assuming an 
Bhd ee * which will be found highly interesting particular cognizance, and of handing 
to every one with whom music is a it down'to successive generatilins.— 
favourite pursuit. “ This hereditary use of arms we 
not established till the reign of 
7 “ earls of Chester; the Quiticeys 
and TouRNAMENTS, with earlsof Winchester; and the Laci, 
ere | _other Matters relating to Ancient “ earls of Lincoln, ‘varied still tht 
Chivalry. ‘father from son, and’ 
Argante, che non vede alcun che’n atto, others of the nobles of 
et '* Dia Segno ancor d’apparechiorse in gias- ‘* tered still thetr paternal “es The 
* Da-desir di contisa io qui fui tratto__ elegance and splendor of these 
hor che viene ip andi,.¢ mico » enéigiis ‘could’ ndt but influence 
Lid. vi. ‘Cant. Sh. 28, . mind of man in a state, wholly 
METER the Crusades, those tthe. pursuits of romanet 
| tho? hazardous, enterprizersy,. 


rained the gieatest part, of mo- 
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of mortal combat. 


On, Fousis tind Lournaments. 
himself 


Nos! is it (at alk surprising, 
brilliant display of trappings, 
‘and cognizances, presented at. 


\o tilts-.and,| tournaments, should. have 


sable to fix’ the mind -selely: on 
‘splendour.and barbaric magnifi- 
eence, which characterized the mighty 
of-other years, During that immense 
lapse) of :ages denominated ‘the dark 
.yera of ‘Christian Europe,’ jousts and 
tournaments* were altogether accord- 
antto-the, manners and customs of a 
bold,and warlike people: these were 
theis principal modes of exercise and 
is and to the listed bar- 
mers, lords and. ladies flocked in un- 
‘no throngs. In the fol- 
dowing -remarks, 1 shall chiefly con- 
-> fine myself to a detail of the estab- 
 hshed. orders, the various laws and 
-, Mamners, to be observed in the mar- 
Shalling and.conducting of these mi- 
Bitary assemblages. And, in the first 
«place, the judicial, or lawful combat, 
» was always. granted on a petition to 
“ba ‘prince in cases of a dark and 
Goubtfalnature, wherethe life of either 
yparty became an expiatory sacrifice, 
fot the alleged fama clamosa.” An 
(assertion of this nature was maintain- 
vit and denied, without the examina- 


ton of; oral testimony +; and in that 


‘recourse was had to the decision 
The one that fell 
always accounted guilty, while 

was acquitted with shouts 
amd aceclamations. Anciently, when 
f$sene person was accused by another, 


vol Lwithout: any further witness than. 


‘sof the bare apse dixit of the accuser; 
sion the laccused. party making good his 


SSown cause, by strongly denying the 
faot, the: matter was then referred 


8 itelthe, decision. of ‘the sword. If 
ithe | were the king 


fo 
vel. Jonstes differebat a Tornia- 
@quemadmodum. speciesin genere. Tor- 
pat enim ufiversum dicebatur omnis 
militaris—Jusia vero pugna 
» aut Praelium.—Die Cange. 


“method. ting a _divel before 


taken, by.either party. 
queror was then declared.innogent, 


4 


2 
was, always present at/ ithe 
combat,, seated on .seaffeld,,at- 
“ tended by the earl marischand, bigh 
* constable of England, whe were to 
see that no undue advantageowas 
‘Lhe 


and the vanquished, guilty 
After the cause-had been made known 
to the constable and. éarl: marshal of 
the realm, and, the combat.accepted 
by the parties in question, .a,day 
was appointed, and. @ sufficient space, 
called the Lystes, enclosed with tires 
of scaffolding, for the accommodation 
of the spectators. A-stately throne, 
under a canopy, was erected, forythe 
king or prince; with a seat on, the 
right for the ear] marshal, and ano- 
ther on the left. for the lord high ¢on- 
stable, who were to ‘be. umpires, or 
judges, of the.combat, On the niorn- 
ing of the day appointed, the ,appel- 
lant entered the /ystes, armed at all 
points, as became a knight of his in- 
vestiture and renown, After,,him 
came the lion herald, in all the. insig- 
nia of his office, riding upon a beau- 
tiful white horse, and thrice /pro- 
claimed, by sound of trumpet, the ap- 
pellant’s accusation, and summoned 
the defendant to answer for himself 
against the black and deadly charge.” 
Then came the defendant, armed at 
all points as the former. On his ap- 
proaching the lystes, he alighted:from 
his steed, lest, according to. the law 
of arms, he should have been for- 
feited, by entering before he had re- 
ceived his commission. After both 
parties had beensufficiently exahiined, 
that no foul play was intended on 
either side, they both took an oath, 

that the cause in which they were to 
fight was true, that they. dealt: with 
neither magic nor witchcraft, nor liad 
any or eharmed:stone “about 
their bodies, whereby they might en- 
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After, this, they, mutually prepared 
for combat *,. Previous to the final 
issue of the quarrel, application was 
made to the earl marshal’s court, 
where the appellant, after reciting 
his charge, had option either of civil 


or military redress. Having accepted 


the latter, his cartel of challenge was 
preferred to the earl marishal, with a 
petition that he would obtain his sove- 
reign’s. licence fora solemn and de- 
cisive joust with spear and shield.— 
But this decision could only occur 
between gentlemen of blood, or a si- 
milarity of arms. Without these qua- 
lifications, no man was entitled to the 
cognizance, or the protection, of the 
court of chivalry ¢. But this high 
prerogative seems, in after ages, to 
have been completely laid aside.— 
Squires were allowed to joust with 
knights, andthe military plebeian with 


the nobles of the land. This untamed. 


spirit of chivalry was permitted to 
expand in the bosom of their followers 
and retainers, till the armies of Eng- 
land were solely composed of knights 
and ‘combatants. ‘Such were those 
who ‘fought under the gallant con- 
duct of Richard Coeur de Lion, and 
Edward the Black: Prince ; names 
which stamp immortality on the chi- 
valtic page of Britam, and whose glo- 
rious exploits shall be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance. Judicial combat, 
or trial’by the wager of a battle, had 
its origin With the remotest nations of 
Asiatic ‘origin, William the Con- 
queror introduced it into his code of 
laws, and was encouraged by his suc- 
cessors {. “The decline of this gene- 


rous and warlike spirit may be traced 


to Lewis the Pious, who issued an 
edict throughout France, in the year 


.* Hollingshed’s Chrom p. 10, 16, 17, 18, 
Heyden’s Annals, p. 340. Strutt’s Herald- 
rie Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 161, 165. — 

“+f Dallaway’s Inquiries, 4to. p. 56. 

+ Biackston’s Commentaries. Reeves’s 
History .of . the, ;Canon, Law. _Seldon’s 
Titles,.of -Honour.;;» Upton deMilitari, &c. 
— Oslande Euriosae cxxxve st 
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On. Fousts and Tournaments. 


1260, commanding all such appeals 
to be disannulled, which mandate 
was followed and adopted by most of 
the states in Christendom. It was 
truly congenial to that warlike ardour 
and enterprize, which characterized 
our forefathers to encourage the os. 
tentation and splendour of those com. 
bats, in which they might be inured 
to the exercise of battle, without sub- 
jecting themselves to imminent or 
personal danger, These assemblies 
were called tournaments, tilts, or has- 
taludes, and were always held by the 
royal edict, and at the king’s cost. — 
The gorgeous furniture and trappings 
of the knights were furnished at their 
own expence. Any number of cham. 
pions were at liberty to enter the lisis, 
and the prizes were awarded by thie 
ladies whio attended on that occasion, 
By no sovereign were they celebrated, 
either so frequently, or with such 
costly magnificence, as by Edward 
IIL. during whose splendid reign, chi- 
valry exhibited all her stores of 
splendid decoration and romantic ele- 
gance. His triumphs were. supplied, 
with the most costly armorial furni- 
ture, and the accounts now remaining, 
of the expences of his wardrobe, ex- 
ceed all computation of the resources 
of that reign, Even the ladies of the 
court partook of that martial spirit, 
and, on many occasions, assisted at 
those solemnities, fantastically armed 
with spear and shield ; bearing amo- 
rous devices and quaint legends, an 
mounted on steeds most sumptuously 
caparisoned. 
The learned and elegant Gibbon has 
laboured to form acomparison between 
these amusements and the Olym- 
ic and Mithraic games ; but those, 
tho’ adorned with all the taste of clas- 
sical antiquity, must yield the palm 
to a Gothictournament *. Chaucer, 
the father of English poetry, in his 


ne aud 


* Gibbon’s History of the Decli 


Fall of the Roman Empire. vi 59 
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ble delineation of those splendid and 
magnificent scenes, in which every 
thing costly and superb was brought 
together. 

“ There mayst thou sen devysing of harneys* 
‘© So uncouth and so ryche, and wrought so 

well, 

“ Of Goldsmithrye, of brodynge and of stel : 
scheld is bright, the testers and 


_ trapurys, 
‘Gold hewin helmes, haberkys, cote ar- 


mourys 
“ Lords in parementis on her courserys, 
‘* Knights of retinues, and eke squyerys 
‘« Rayinge of spears and helnys brokelynge, 
** Gingling of scheildes with lanyeris lacynge 
‘* There as_nede is they weren nothing idle 
‘‘ The fenny steeds on the golden bridle. 
““Gnawing and fasti the armureris also, 
‘¢ With file and hammer prickinge toand fro, 
** Knavys on fute, and commonys meny en 
‘* With schort staivs als thicke as they may 
one. 
s Pypis and trumpis, nakeris ||, and clarion- 
That in battayle blowen bloudy sounys. 
“The gigantic and warlike prowess 
of these knights of old, inspired the 
writers of romance with deeds worthy 
of admiration. Hence in the pages of 
Boyardo, Ariosto, and of Tasso, we 
meet with descriptions of tilts and 
tournaments, which give a bold relief 
to the dull, uninteresting narratives, of 
oriental and occidental fiction.’ In 
no part of that inimitable poem, the 
Jerusalem Delivered, are we better 
amused than with the descriptions of 
the Christian and Saracen combatants, 
their heraldtic ensigns, and armorial 
bearings. Martial cognizances, both 


on banners and shields, were used by — 


the Greeks, the Romans, and the Et- 
tuscans, ‘in the earliest ages of their 
renown. This is fully manifested, 
by their’ coins, medals, and ‘vases.— 


* Harneysi; ; complete suits of armour. 
fh Testers; helmets of iron for the heads of 
horses. 
pe Cote armourys : ‘surcoats of silk or taf- 


tial ensigns wereembroidered. 
} Nakeris; Naqueris unsorte de hautbois, 
+ Chaucer’s, Cant. Tales..-Tale of the 


On Fousts and Tournaments. 


Mr Potter, in his elegant translation 
of Eschylus, says, “ The shields of 
six of these chieftains were charged 
with armorial bearings expressive of 
their characters, and as regularly filed 
as if they had been marshalled by a 
herald at arms,” ‘ The shield of 
Amphiarus,” says he, “ is a shining 
orb, bearing no impress ; for his ge- 
nerous soul wished rather to de, than 
to appear the best of these 
ancient warriors is beautifully descri- 
bed in the following passage, from a 
different part of this celebrated Gre- 
cian dramatist : 


——‘* His well-orb’d shield he held, 
New wrought, and with a double impress 
charg’d ; 
A warrior blazing all in golden arms, 
A female form of modest aspect led, : 
Expressing justice. As the legend spake,. 
Yet once more to his country—yet once more 
To his paternal throne, I will restore hint. 
Such their devices +.” | 


We have every reason to suppose, 
that the origin and use of heraldric 
ensigns were intimately connected 
with the dawn of chivalry, and from 


thence transmitted to succeeding ages. 


The hero of romance is always, dis- 
tinguished by his particular bearing, 
and the name and import correspond- 
ed with the emblazoned or embossed 
shield. ‘Thus, for instance, we meet 
with the Knight of the Rouge Crois— 
the Knight of the Swan—the Knight 
of the Woeful Countenarice—Burnin 

Pestle—and a thousand others, whose 
designations were taken solely from 
the impress upon their armour and mi- 
litary weapons, and which were hand- 


ed down from one generation to ano- 


ther. Chivalry, as a distinct military 
order, accompanied with all the dig- 
nity and splendour of investiture, 
oaths, and other ceremonies, had its 
origin in the feudal system f: but it 


: nou 8 existed ages prior to that period in the 
fety, won the Which atmo! Prien Period, 


Gothic 


“ Potter’s Aschylus.” Int. to the Seven 


Champions of Thebes. 0° Ibid.” 
* Letters om Chivalryy&e. 
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ic. combats,” Tis here, weare'to 
gok, for, those superb. armaments— 
assemblies, arrayed in pomp, and 
| vested. with barbaric. magnificence, 
marvellous embellishments of 
nature, the, Scold, or, Norland. 
used to decorate his roman- 


effysions, and the songs of chivalry 


the most. popular productions 
in, land. of, the These 
romances ,of chivalrg may. be, traced 
as early as the 11th century.t.. There 
we, behold the, knight, armed accord- 
ing to their sacred laws, rushing to 
the joust, or tournament, in the, cause 
of virtue, innocence, or the more om- 
nipgtent, one, ‘his ladies loye.” The 
earliest romances of chivalry among 
the Germans, were composed in rhyme, 
and called Lieder.—Many of these are 
2 the subject of our immortal Arthur, 
istram Gawaine, Sir Launcelot, and 
Knychtes.von de Tafel-ronde 4.” 
Many of these invaluable productions 
on Ancient Chivalrie,”? still exist 
in, MS. in several of our great 
National Libraries; particularly the 
Bodleian, the Cottonian, the British 
Museum, and the Advocates’ Library 
in, Edinburgh. In the last mentioned 
isa work « of Sir David Lindsay’ s of the 
Mount, Roi des Amnes, on Tilts and 
Tournaments|], which is, in my opinion, 
superior to most productions in this 
difficult and abstruse department.— 
It. would be conferring a favour on 
the ingeneral, if some judicious 
isher would undertake this inter- 
saa work, and add it asa valuable 
accession to our stock of ancient En- 
glish literature. Such. a publication 


would answer various and important | 
purposes, It would throw new light . 


en the rise and progress of  shivalry as 


_ imperative of the Latin verb. clango 


Voi aux “ Fableaux et 
des Poetes Frangois ” des Siecles, xii, &c. 

+ Warton’s Essays on the Writings and 
Genius of Pope, p. 283. 

$ Vide “* Carol. Mag. vit.” 4to. p. 207. 

jj Vide: Extracts from this curious work, 
in Leyden’s preface to his edit. es 
of Seotignd.”. 


the old. Scotticism signifying a! 


Flodden Fields, 


to. idlustrate 
innpmerable passages inour, mast. beau. 


mt 


an Error of the 
FIELD... 


" TO THE EDITOR, | 

Sir, 
IN looki ing. oyer to, 
ber’s e of Fi 
few days, ago, was 
that the sotto upon the earl of Hunt. 
ly’s pennon, ‘by. Sir William 
Molyneaux at, the. battle of. odden, 
was so. grossly misrepresente in the 
translation, This peanon is charged 
with a full moon, a stag currant, prv- 
per; a hawk. yelant or; grey. 
hound pursuance argent ; with seve- 
ral vessels. furled 5 sails sable ;.. bull 
argent ; mast .. From the disposi- 
tion of the figures i in. this heraldric 
ensign, the name Hunt-lee is, obyious- 
ly derived, viz. the stag flying over, 
a lee, pursued by hawk and hound, 
(while the vessels relate, merely to 
their alliance with the Argyle family, 
whose arms are quartered in a similar 
manner.) The motto, which has a 
plain reference to this depicted ‘hunt, 
has been entirely mistaken. | Tie 
words there are said ta be CLA-E-TOT, 
7. e. Clame-tot, When, after a fruit. 
less search, . through a variety. of 
tiquated. French. :dictionaries, 
tot has been contorted, into ally” 
that. is, repair all, to, the stander 
so far Mr Chalmers. .Now, in fact, sh¢ 
letters upon the, pennon are not Claris 
Clac, from whence the has, been:eli 
sited, and. simply. signifies. Clancy the 


to. shout or make @ noise; 


. that the plain. meaning of the nat 
in allusion to. the bearing,» is si 
shout all,” the. game’s in 
It is certainly the mere inanity.o! 
tiquarian law, to-wade through 
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volumes 
search aoword which every ‘old 
wifeim ‘could*have ‘given 
the meaning. How frequently do we 
hear this exclamation, when a number 
of rude boys have been assembled at 
thes dod\people’s doors,— 
Get awa, the hail tot~o? ye; meaning, 
Begone, the whole of you.. If, thro’ 
the medium of your valuable Miscel- 
lany, any gentleman could inform me 
wittte the original pennon is preserved, 
as it’ #8 merely a drawing which is 
kept in the ‘archives of the Herald’s 
colfege, it would greatly oblige, 

most obedient Servant, 
Street, Nov. 13, 1815. 
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Description of the Present State o 
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between PERSIA 


From A be of the K ingdom of Caubul, &c. 
the “Hon. Mointstuart Elphinstone. 


From page $49. ) 
Wiimie mi 

and Boundaries. 
[THE forms an 
ektensive tract of territory in the 
centre. thé east it isseparated 
froin Inddstan’ by ‘the Indus, which, 
however, it crosses, inelude Cash-— 
meré} the it is separated 
by iitierise of mountains from 
| Independent. particularly the 
Tegions knewtr by thé naines of Balk 
antbBochara’ On the west and south 
into the plains of 
PetsiaPhese tetritories are supposed 
dour the 62d tothe 77th degree 

th length, TOO” 
THE Population is sup- 
millions, 

BAR 1815, 


> 


prominent’ feature tht 
geogtaphy"bf Caubal éorisists’ of its 
mountains, which! rmmense 
and seem to ‘Stirpass 
the boasted elevation of the’ Andes and 
Cordilléras?’ ‘Thetoftiest chain is that: 
of Ffindéo Coosh; or Indian Caucasus, 
which forms a of the’ 
same chain that forms the southern’ 
frontier of India. Its height) accord-' 
ing to a sontewhat imperfect Survey, 
appeared to be 20,593 feet 5 and, tho” 
almost between the tropics, it is cover- 
ed with stow during the whole year, 
“'Thestupendous height of these moun-’ 
tains,—the magnificence atid variety 
of their lofty summits—the variety of 
nations by whom théy ate’ seen, and 
who seem to be brought together by” 
this common object—and>'the awfil 
and undisturbed solitude which reigns” 
amid their eternal snows, fill the mind’ 


of with admiration and astonishment, 


that no language can express.”’» 
ther ridge’ of less stupendous tragni-- 
tude, called the Mountains of ‘Soli-' 
maun, crosses the country froni north: 
to south ; and the whole is mrersected 
by different’ ranges, which 
entirely a country of mountains. “Its 
principal rivers, besides the“ Indus, 
are the Kaumeh, the Caubul, and the’. 
Hindmend. | 


Governments 


‘ 
The government of ‘Caubul differs” 
most essentially from’ all others if 
great empires of Asia. (instead 
being a complete despotism, in ‘which 
the sovereign is every thing, and the* 
people are tiothing, its constitution in-- 
cludes a large infusion of démocracy.” 
‘The country is divtded into a number ~ 
of small communities, catled Oodlooss, 
which are elmost independent,-and 
contribute tothe-kiny little more thah 
a contingent of money and’ military” 
force. “Phere are distinctions of birth; = 
but the genegal tie,.which.-helds to- 
gether an Ovoleess 4s) rather? attach, 
ment to theircomimemity tétheir= 


chiefs, In each there is 
tive 
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tive body, called the Jeerga, corres- 
pouding, in a limited scale, to our 
House of Commons; while the au 
thority of the King ts represented by 
the Kaaun, who generally receives 
his authotity trom the crown. ‘The 
Jeerga exercises the judicial authority, 
rather, however, by persuasion than 
by force; for the right of private re- 
yenge is claimed and exercised in its 
fuliest extent. Capital punishments 
are unknown 3 each crime is punisined 
by acertain penalty, which is usually 
aid in, wives, to be given out of the 
family of the iojurer into the one 
which has suffered tne wrong. The 
penaity for a murder is twelve wives; 
for the loss of a Jimb, six; for a tooth, 
three ; and so on. Mer El; hinstone 
was surprised to observe. that no 
trouble was almost ever taken to in- 
vestigate the truth or falsehood of a 
charge, till he observed, that what- 
ever acts of violence were committed, 
scarcely any pains were taken to con- 
ceal them ; on the contrary, the party 
gloried in L, as the consummation of 
arevenge which he was bound to pur- 
_ The defects of the government of 
Caubul apnear to be the want of a 
regular administration of justice, and 
the want of a general national repre- 
sentation. Could these be supplied, 
an almost perfect government might 
be formed; but any attempt at such 
ail improvement. seems at present fo- 
reign to all the habits and views of 
tne nation, This liberty, however, ir- 
regular as 1t.1s, appears to praduce a 
visible superiority over the servile 
tribes of Indostan 3 and shews itself in 
a preater degreeof industry, as well 
as in @ superior frankness, activity, 
and integrity of character. 


Lducation, Langucge, and Literature 
of the Afzhauns. 


Adkthe Afehauns are sentin their 
infancy, to, a. Moollah for education. 


Some learh-no more than their regu- 
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lar Namauz, and other occasional 
prayers aud passages of the Koraun, 
with the ceremonies of their religion, 
and the of a Mussulman,— 
About Peshawer, and among the 
Dooraunees, the next step is to learn 
to read the Koraun in Arabic, often 
withopt understanding it; but in 
other tribes this study is reserved for 
a more advanced stage. This is the 
education of the lower orders, of whom 
not a quarter can read their own lap- 
guage, 

The rich keep Moollahs in their 
houses, to teach their children, but 
allow them alithe power «of a com. 
mon schoolmaster, Lhe Moollah 
who had charge of the prime minis. 
ter’s son (a boy of sixieen when I saw 
bim), told me that he kept him to bis 
book for almost the whole day, 

There is a schoolmaster in every 
village and camp, who is maintained 
by a piece of land allotted to him, and 
by a small contribution which he te- 
ceives from his scholars. . His office 
is sometimes united with that of the 
priest of the village; but itis oftener 
distinct, especially in large places, In 
towns there are regular schoels, like 
those in European countries, where 
the master is maintained by his scho- 
lars alone. The sum commenly pai 
to a schoolmaster in Peshawer is @ 
bout fi‘teen pence a-monih; but the 

payments are in proportion te the cll 
cumstances of the boy’s father. In 
most parts of the country, the boys 
live with their fathers, and only @& 
tend the school during the day ; but 
among the Berdooraunecs, @ boy is sen? 
ata very early age to adistan! village, 
where he lives in the mosque, sub- 
sists by alms, and has little or no! 
tercourse with his parents, but 
taken care of by the schoolmaster un 
der whom he has been placed. 
The following is the course 
pursued about Peshawer: a chil 
gins its letters (in conformity te 
ditional injunction of the. Prop v 
whenit is four years, fous months, fo 
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four days old; but its studies are im- 
mediately laid aside, and not resumed 
till it is six or seven years old, when 
it learns its letters, and is taught to 
read a little Persian poem of Saadis, 
which points out the beauty of each 
of the virtues, ‘and the deformity of 
each of the vices, in very simple, and 
not inelegant languaye. ‘This takes 
from four months to a year, accordin 
to the cliild’s capacity. After this, 
common people learn the Koraun, 
and study some books in their own 
language: peoplé of decent fortune 
proceed to read the Perstan classics, 
and a little of the Arabic grammar : 
boys who are to be brought up as Mooll- 
ahs give a great deal of their time to 
this last study, which, as the Arabic 
grammars are very elaborate, and 
comprehend a great deal of science, 
that we do not mix with the ruci- 
ments of a language, sometimes oc- 
Cupies several years. When a young 
Moollah has made sufficient proficien- 
cy in this study, he goes to Peshawer, 
Hushtnuggur, or some other place 
famous for its Moollahs, and begins 
on logic, Jaw, and theology. No 
further knowledge is required to com- 
plete a Moollah’s education, but ma- 
ny push their rescarches mto ethics, 
metaphysics, and the system of phy- 
sics known in the east, as well as his- 
tory, poetry, and medicine, which 
last is a fashionable study for men of 
all professions. For those studies, 
and for the more advanced branch- 
es of theology and law, they often 
travel to distant cities, and even to 
Bokhauta, which is a great seat of 
Mahomimedan learning; but Pesha- 
Wet seems, on the whole, to be the 
most learned city in these countries, 
and Many more students come thither 
fom’ Bekhattra, thah tenair to that 


city from Peshawer. India has not 


Steat ‘reputation for’ learning, and 
the heresy of the Persians makes all 
Sbonnees dvoid tlre ‘infection of their 
Colleres,? 


915 


is Rehmaun, whose works consist of 
odes, exactly like those of the Per- 
sidns. 1 can perceive no merit in 
those of his poems, weich I have had 
explained to me; but this 1s no proof 
that he is unworthy of his reputation. 
Most Persian odes are very unequal; 
and even Hafiz, the beautiful and sub- 
lime passages which exctie so much 
admiration, are almost in a mass of 
verses that are far below medivci ity. 

Khooshhaul appears to me a tar 
superior poet to Rehmaun,and his pré- 
ductions are highly characteristic of 
himself and his nations’ TPhey are 
more than ordmarily rude, and are 
often intolerably flat and prosaic 3 
but they are often inspired with the 
unconquerable sprit of their author; 
and glow with the noblest sentiments 
ot liberty and independence. Khoosh- 
haul was Khavn of the Khuttuks, a 
tribe situated to the east of Peshawer. 
His life was ‘spent in struggles against 
the great Mogul. Aurungzebe, and 
many of his poems, are intended to 
animate his countrymen to the defence 
of their independence, and to per- 
suade them to concord and combina- 
tion, as the only means of success.— 
His works contain‘a full account of 
himself, and his proceedings.’ 


‘The following peem was com. 
posed at a imme when Khooshhau! and 
his tew confederates bad vained man 
brilliant victories, but had been tn- 
toxicated by their success; had en- 
gaged in separate attacks on the cne- 
nies forces; and, In consequence of 
this want of co-operation, had all 
been defeated. At thts time Khooth- 
haul set out for the country of the 
Eusofzyes, and left nothing unat- 
tempted to stir up that powertul tribe 
to join in the war. There appears to 
have been an inclination for peace 
even among his owm friends, which 
this poem seems designed to counter- 
act, by remindme them of their vic- 
tories, by pomting Auranpzébe’s 
vindictive disposition, and tits habi- 

tual 
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‘dtuak perfidy, and ‘by convincing them 
» that their only resource was in war, 
their only safety im union. 
but justice to Khooshhaul to mention, 
/ that it is one of the only three poems, 
_ ‘which were read to me with little or 


It is 


no selection, from his very volumi- 


mous works. 


Poem of haul, 


** Whence has the spring appeared again, 


Which has made the country all around one 


rose garden ? 

The anemone is there, the sweet herbs, the 
iris, and the basil, 

The jasmine, the daffadil, the narcissus, 

pomegranet flower. 

The flowers of the spring are of all colours 3 

But the cheek of the red tulip glows most 
amorg them all. 

The maidens have handfuls of roses in their 
bosoms, 

The youths have bunches of flowers in 
their turbans, 

The musician applies his bow to his cheg- 
hauneh, 

And searches out the melodies of every 
string. 

Come, oh cup-bearer, bring full, full cups: 

Let me be satiated with wine and revelry. 

The Alfghaun youth have reddened their 
hands, 

As the falcon dyes its talons in the blood of 
its quarry. 

They have made their white swords rosy 

| with blood 

As a bed of tulips blooming in summer. 

Amail Khaun and Derry a Khaune were 
the heroes. 

Fach emulous of the other. 

They stained the valley of Kheiber with 
blood 

And poured the tumult (of war) on to Cur- 
rupa. 

Up to Currupa, and to Bajour, the moun- 
tains and the plains 

Trembled, as with an earthquake, again 
and again. 

It is now five years, that in those quarters, 

Every day has been heard the clashing of 
bright swords. 

Since I left that country, Iam annihilated. 

Am I dead, or are those around me dead ? 

1 eall aloud for troops till Tam weary : 

But those around me are deaf both to:com- 

plaints and reproaches.’ 


* No_ dependence can be placed on the 


King, 


For he. has ill designs, ‘and is false and 


€reacherous. 
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No other issue:can be discovered in this. 
gn faints, 
Either the M oguls or 
Afghauns undone. 
If this: be the course of the spheres which 
which we sees 
If it be God’s pleasure (that we perish,) let 
this be the time. 
The heavens do not always revolve in the 
same manner. 7 
They are sometimes suited to the rose, and 
sometimes to the thorn... 
This time (of danger) is the time for ho. 
nour. | 
Without honour, what would become of the 
Afghauns ? 
If they harbour any other thought, it is de. 
struction. 
There is no deliverance but in the sword, 
The Afghauns are better than the Mongul: 
at the sword. 
If the understanding of the Afghauns was 
awakened $ 
If the Ooloosses would give their support 
to one another, 
Kings would soon be prostrate before them. 
But dissension and concord, rashness and 
prudence, 
Are all in the hand of God, who assigns to 
each man his share. 
You will see what the Afreedees, Moh- 
mends, and Shainwarrees will do, 
When the Mogul army has encamped in 
Ningrahaur. 

I alone feel for the honour of our name, 
While the Eusofyzes are cultivating their 
fields at their ease. | 
He that now is guilty of such want of spirit 
Will see in the end the result of his con 

duct. 
To my mind, death is better than life} 
When life can no longer be held with he 
nour. 

We are not to live for ever in this world : 
But the memory of Khooshhaul Khuttuck 
will remain. 

‘Among the Pushtoo poets we must 
not omit the name of Ahmed Sinaub, 
who composed a book of odes in that 
language, on which there’ is 4 labo- 
rious and voluminous comment); 

by the Khauni Ooloom. 

‘Besides their original poetry; 
Afghauns have translations of 
of the best Persian poets le 

‘Their prose authors are a 
writers on theology and laws . 
they have also several histories i 
ticular periods in their own et 

tions. The books writen 12 Pus , 
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not to be relied:on as giving any 


standard of the learning of the na- 
tion; for Persian still continues to be 


language,of composition, and in 


it almost all books of science are 
written.“ It is not easy to fix the 
number of their writers in this lan- 
guage. If we count all those who have 
written in Afghaunistaun, we. shall 
include some of the greatest Persian 
authors; but if we confine ourselves 
to those who belonged to the Afghaun 
tribes, the list will be brought within 
very narrow bounds. This much is 
certain, that all the Perstan authors 
are familiarly read in-Afghaunistaun, 
but the learning and accomplishments 


_ of the people,are inferior to those of 


the Persians. ‘The sciences are the 
same as those to which the Persians 
apply themselves. ‘Ihe way of stu- 
dying them is as methodical as in 
other Asiatic countries. A learned 
man of those countries, meeting ano- 
ther with whom he is not acquainted, 
will ask him what sciences he has 
studied ? (a question which would 
puzzle most well-informed English- 
men,) and then ask what books he 
has tread ?To which the other will 
answer, “* Up to so and so;” which 
will be at once understood, as they 
read all books in a fixed order, 
like sehool-boys. This practice pre- 


“ vents their having much of the mis- 


cellaneous knowledge of European 


.geatlemen, though, on the other 


‘shave learned. weil. 
‘todamp curiosity, and to check all 


hand, they generally know what they 
It seems likely 


excursions: of ‘the mind; and accor- 


dingly, there is generally a want of 


the. pursuit of knowledge 


among the Asiatics, which ts partaken 
by. the Afghauns, excepting, how- 
ever,:in the sciences of dialectics and 
metaphysicsyin which they take much 
interest, and have made no contemp- 
tible progress. The degree of en- 
Couragement which learning has re- 
ceived from the Afghaun Kings, de- 


cto be. remarked. Ahmed 
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‘Shauh was very fond: of letters, and 


used to have once a-week a Mujilissee 
Oolima (or assembly of the learned}, 


the early part of which was devoted) to 


subjects of divinity and law, but which 
always concluded with conversations 
on poetry and science, and were often 
prolonged till near morniny. imeour 
Shauh retained these meetings, and 
used to have his own compositions 
read at them; nor has the practice 
been laid aside to this day. ‘Timour 
Shauh published a book of odes in 
Persian, which is highly speken of, 
but is said to have been corrected and 
improved by Feroghee, a celebraied 
poet of Timour’s court. | Abimed 
Shauh also wrote, several poems in 
Persian; and 1 am in possessiow Of a 
poetical epistle tn that language, from 
Shauh Zemaun to his brother Shija, 
which (though the person who gave 
it to me pretended that he had great- 
ly embellished it at Zemaun’s desire) 
is sill a very poor performance.— 
Shauh Zemaun, indeed, 15 said ta be 
the most illiterate of bis family... -He 
was at one time persuaded, by his 
Moollahs to issue a proclamation,for- 
bidding the study of logic, as dagge.. 
rous to the Mahommedan faith; but 
his edict had no effect, except, oeca- 
sioning great merriment among those 
to whom it was addressed. 1 have 
not heard of any works of Shauh 
Mahmood; but Shauh Shuja is an 
Arabic Scholar, makes tolerable ver- 
ses, and is reckoned learned and ac- 


complished for a King.’ 


Manners, Castoms, and Character of 
the Afghaunse 


‘The manner of life of the Afg- 
hauns isby no means uniform through- 
out the country, and for varieties I 
must again refer to the detailed ac- 
counts of the tribes ; but I shali ad- 
here to my plan of mentioning in this 
place all that is common to the whole. 
One great cause of diversily it Isne- 
cessary tomention even here 3 dbis is the 
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division of the nation into inhabitants 
of tents, and of houses. Those who 
live in tents arechiefly to be found in 
the, West, where they probably amount 
to one half of the population; but as 
ali over the East the people live in 
houses, the proportion of that last 
class must greatly preponderate in the 
nation, It is probable that the num- 
ber of those in tents has diminished, 
and I am of opinion that it is still di- 
minishing. The facility with which 
tribes changed their residence in for- 
mer times, appears to countenance 
the belief, that most of them were 
shepherd-, and lived in tents; though 
it cannot be denied that great emigra- 
tions of agricultural tribes have also 
taken place.’ 

‘ [he commonest house by far is 
built’ of unbuined brick, one story 
high, and roofed either with a terrace 
supported by beams, or with low cu- 
polas of the same material as the walls. 
As tables and chairs are unknown, 
there is little or no furniture, except 
a coarse woollen carpet, and some ple- 
ces of felt *, to sit on. 

The Berdooraunees, indeed, sit on 
low beds, with bottoms of leather or 
of cord, and the people in towns have 
ofte: broad benches raised round the 
room (which they call sopha orsufeh), 
but the general practice is to sit on 
the ground. When men are at their 
ease, they sit cross-legged, or put their 
lees into any attitude that is agreeable 


— 


* As T shall have frequent occasion to 
mention this sort of felt, it will be conveni- 
ent to deseribe it once for all. It is made 
of wool (generally of that. which is shorn 
off the camlets, carpets, and other woollen 
manufactures). It is made by the women, 
who wet the wool, and then work it up, 
rolling it over; and kneading it with their 
hands, till it assumes a consistency: it is 
then. spread otto a size required, and when 
finished, is from a quarter to half an inch 
thick, and is soft and pliant: that worn by 
the people is much thinner. The common 
colours are grey and black, but those used 
in= the houses of the rich, which are of a 
close texture, are of ‘a light brown, orna- 
mented with ‘peciliar patterns of flowers in 
aint colours. 
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to them; but when there is the ley 
ceremony, they sit in a more formal 
position, which is assumed by the per. 
son’s Kneeling, and then sinking back 
on his heels, so that his legs are tuck. 
ed under him, and completely con. 
cealed by the skirts of his tunic. 
This way of sitting is intolerable to 
an European, but the joints of A. 
siatics are so supple, that although 
their legs are pressed quite flat on the 
ground, yet they remain in this sos. 
ture without inconvenience for whole 
days. 

Their ordinary employment, when 
seated, is conversation, and every now 
and then a culleeaun is passed round 
for smoking, and after a whiff or 
two is sent away. The common 
culleeaun in Afghaunistaun is made 
of earthen ware, and shaped like 


a very broad bottle with a wide 


neck. People in better circumstan. 
ces have them of various shapes, made 
of glass, or more frequently of pew- 
ter, ornamented with flowers, &c. in 
brass. This is filled with water, and 
two ornamented wooden pipes are in- 
troduced into it; one of them is per- 


| pendicular, and has at the top a cup 


containing tobacco and charcoal; tle 
other is the mouth-piece from which 
the smoke is inhaled, after passing 
through the water, by which it is cool- 
ed and cleared of some oily particles 
which would otherwise accompany it. 
All the Persians use this pipe at short 
intervals throughout the day. They 
are much more particular about the 
elegance of their culleeauns than the 
Afghauns; and the latter, to ridicule 
the importance attached to them by 
the Persians, tell a story of some mcn 
of that nation, who, on being ake’ 
at the end of a long journey, whether 
it had been a pleasant one, replied, 
that the only serious inconvenience 
they experienced, was from the went 
of a culleeaun, there being only eleven 
among the twelve persons who compo 
sed the party. 

‘The Afghauns are by no me 

uch addicted to smoking : 
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people never use tobacco in that 
form 3 and in the country there is of- 
ten no culleeaun in a village, except 
a very large one which is kept for the 
use of the whole atthepublic apartment. 
The Afghauns indemnify themselves 
for theix moderation in this respect. by 
the use of snuff, to which they are ail 
much addicted. . Their snuff is a dry 
and fine pawder, like Scotch snuff, and 
it is not kept in fat boxes like ours, 
but in round oval ones, formed of the 
shell of a fruit (which they call Bail- 
aughoon, and the Indians Bail), and 
which is, imported in great quantities 
from Hindeostan for this purpose. — 
These boxes have no lids, but there 
is a small hole at the top for pouring 
out the snuff. They are sometimes 
carved over with exquisite workman- 
ship. 

When a visitor comes in, he salutes 
the party, by saying * Assalaum Alai- 
koom,’ Peace be unto you ;” towhich 
they answer, ‘O Alaik Assalaum,’ 
“ And unto thee be Peace.’? The 
master of the house then rises, takes 
the stranger’s hand between his own, 
and addresses him, * Shu Raughlee, 
Hureul Rausheh, &c. You are 
welcome, may you often come,’’ &c. 
Phe stranger replies, ‘ Shupukheiree,’ 
“ May you prosper.” ‘The master of 
the house then points out a seat to his 
guest, and when they are seated, in- 
quires after his health, and enters on 
conversation. These ceremonies are 
always »erformed even by the poorest 
Aighauns, but when they are over, 
ho. people are less. ceremonious ; 
a certain degree of gravity generally 
prevails, but it never excludes free 
and cheerful conversation, and is 
sometimes broken in upon by a hear- 
ty laugh* . 

Lhey are a sociable people. Be- 


Mr Durie says of the Western 
ghanns, + They are a sober people, and 
do not laugh much; but they talk a good 
deal, and’ séem familiar amon ast themselves. 


At times the are as 2 j 
mesry as an le in 
the world,” y » y y peop 
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sides the large entertainments whch 
are given on marriages and similar 
occasions, they have parties of five or 
six to dine with them, as ofien as they 
can afford to kill a sheep, The 
guests are recetved with. the ceremo- 
nies [ have described, and when all 
have arrived, the master of the house, 
or some of his family, serves every one 
with water to wash his hands, and 
then brings in dinner. It generally 
consists of boiled mution, and the 
broth in which the meat is boiled, 
with no addition but salt, and some- 
times pepper. ‘This soup, which they 
generally eat with bread scaked in it, 
is said to be very pzlatable. Their 
drink is butter milk, or sherbet. In 
some places, they drink a liquor made 
from sheep’s milk, which has an en- 
livening, if not an intoxicating quali- 
ty. During dinner, the master re- 
commends his dishes, presses the 
guests to eat, and tells them not to 
spare, for there is plenty. ‘They say 
a grace before and afier dinner 3 and, 
when all is done, the guests bless the 
master of the house. After dinner, 
they sit and smoke, or form a circle 
to tell tales and sing, The eld men 
are the ereat story-tellers, tales 
are of Kings and Viziers, of and 
fairies ; but, principally of love and 
war, They are often mixed with 
songs and verses, and alwaysend in a 
moral, They delight in these tales 
and songs. All sit in silence while 
a tale is telling; and when it is done, 
there is a general cry of “ Ai Sha- 
wash * !” their usual expression of 
admiration. Their songs are mostly 
about love 5 but they have numerous 
ballads, celebratmg the wars of ‘their 
tribe, and the exploits of individual 
chiefs. As soon as a chief of any 
name dies, songs are in honour 
of his memory. - Besides these songs, 
some men recite odes, or other passa- 

ges 


* «<< Ah, well done !” Perhaps the origi- 
nal words are ** Ai shauh baush,” Ah, be 
a King! At pueri ludentes rex eris aiunt. 
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the poets ; and othe play, 
Auta? the (a sort’ SF Ute 
of Muitdr), the’ camwanchell and sarin- 
déh, of 'fiddles);’ of the” 
Whiely 18a Species UF haut” 
The singers’ usually accompany 
voice! ‘avith flie rubaub or the 
fiddle, songs are often made 
bythe hasbandmen and ‘shepherds’; 
oftener by professed Shauyers, (a sort 
of minstrel, between a poet and a 
‘soinetimes by 
authors Of reputation, of past or pre- 
tities 

29 

_*’'The manners of the Afghauns are 
fratik atid épen! ‘Though manly and 
independent, they aré entirely free 
frowithat affectationof military pride 
atid fetocit\’, Which is so conspicuous 
in ‘their désééndants the Pitans of In- 
di@:' When their address is bad, it is 
rustic}? but never fierce or insolent : 
the Indian ‘Pitans s¢em to have copied 
the peculiar manners of the Kusotzyes, © 
to: whem a haughty and arrogant car. 
ridge hattiral. About towns the 
Afghawns are'in some degree polish- 
edj dnd sliew respect’ to Superiors; but 
‘parts of'the ecuntry they are 
plain, ‘and make Title distinction of 
rahiks’; ‘they ‘all; however, shew great 
reverence fir Old age. 

Though the Afghauns have that 
ease which ‘strikes every 
obsét ver, ‘ifi*comparing the behaviour 
ofAisiaties with that of Europeans, 
yet it is*ot uncommon -to find them 
a’ defect which I have never 
with@sed in'any other Asiatic. Ex- 


goud deal of gesture, ‘but it is always 
of kind, such a¥strétching out 
thé ariti, and bending forward the body. 
They have; pethiaps, moré of this kind 
of action “than the “Persfans, though | 
not*heat so'tively a ‘people; but they 
equal tlie" gesticulation 


he allowed, in coraparing them; trifiig’ 
witha 


eign nation, to speak, of the ipha-~. 


‘OF ‘thes Vast enipite as one people ; rouse ar Eng 600" 


cept ‘én’ they use 


the Carnatic, who speaks on 


They. ate also free from shatpuerili, 
ty whichis perhaps the distinguishing 
people. found their, conversation 
and their inquiries, though not enlars_ 
ged, always rational, and, they did not. 
seem much delighted with,those baub. 
les which, generally form the Most ace, 
ceptable presents in India, 

‘The Afghauns are accused by the. 
Persians of ignorance and barbarism 5 
stupidity is indeed the proverbial re. 
proach of all Khorassaun. They. cer. . 
tainly have neither the refinementnor 
the subtlety of their western neigh. 
bours, and their want of much inter-, 
course with foreign nations, undoubt- 
edly narrows -their views, and, on, 
some subjects, contracts their under-. 
standings; but from their state of so- 
ciety, in which every man is obliged 
to protect his own rights, and where 
he is, at the same time, of some im, 
portance to the ,commaunity, their, 
faculties must be a,good deal excried 
and improved; and accordingly the. 
bulk of the people are remarkable for, , 
prudence, good sense, and observation, . 
They have also a degree of curiosity... 
which is a relicf'to a person habituar, 
ted to the apathy -of ihe Indians 
They always shewed a desire 
informed about the state, of countries, 
at a distance .from their, own,’ 
some were very anxious to im prove, | 
themselves by acquiring a knowledge, 
of our sciences. I gave a, short ,at-,) 
count. of the Copernican system) 
(which was published in, Persian by, 


companied me to, Calcutta, andy fap 2 


but it must not be forrotten, that there 172 
great. diversity among the. Indians. theme~ 
selves: thus the tall and well-made Bing 
taunee stow, and, 
he ‘tisés @ ood deal! of gesture, does: 
prozeh theVidlente of action émployed 
nig occasion 
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years: aftet ‘his return received a list 
of queties addressed to the Newtonia- 
naun English (English Newtonians), 
requiting an explication of some patts 
of the. system which had embarass- 
ed the learned at Peshawer *, 

While in Culcutta, carrieda great 
many Afghauns, of all ranks, from 
Moollahs to grooms, to see the arsenal, 
to’ Visit ships, and to some other sights 
which were new to them; and it was 
extremely pleasing to sce the interest 
they took in every thing, and the 

ratification they received. One of 
the Movliahs, however, was greatly 
disappointed in not finding the wheel 
used for boring cannon turned by 
steam, as he had read, in the travels 
of Meerza Abou f'aulib, was the case 
in England. I have often seen na- 
tives of India at spectacles of the same 
nature, and though they always were 
polite enough toexpress much admira- 
tion, they did it with a calmness that 
shewed how little they were interest- 
ed, while the questions which they 
sometimes asked, were of such a na- 
ture as to leave no doubt that their 
only object was to keep up conversa- 
tion +. 

“All communication with the Afg- 
hauns is rendered agreeable, by the 
dependence which can be placed on 
what they Say. Though they are far 
behind ‘Europeans in veracity, and 
would seldom scruple to deceive both 
in'statements and promises, if their 
own Interest were to be promated by 
their dishonesty, yet they have not 
that’ indifference to truth, and that 
style of habitual and gratuitous false- 
hooil, which astonishesan European in 
natives of India and Persia: a man 


* My own ignorance pf the subject, and 
the difficulty ef finding a person here, who 
's both a Persian scholar and a rmaathemati- 
clay, has hitherto prevented my replying 
to this paper. 

+ The Persians are too acute and intelli- 
gent to haye any of. this insensibility,, but 


y are too full of themselves to be 
Curious about other nation 
Dec. 1815. 


observing any thing accprately, and 
one of the second of describing it 
truly ; but unless some prejudice can 
be discovered to mislead ihe obser. 
ver, or some motive is, apparent for 
misrepresenting the truth, one may 
generally rely on the Afghauns both 
tor correctness and fidelity.” 


One of the most remarkable cha- 
racteristics of the Afghauns is theie 
hospitality. ‘The practice of this 
Virtue is so much a national point of 
honour, that their reproach to an in- 
hospitable man, is, that he has no 
Pooshtoonwullee, (nothing 
customs of the Afghauns), All per- 
sons indjscriminately are entitled to 
profit by this practice ; and a man, 
who travelied over the whole country 
without money, would never be in 
want of a meal, unless perhaps: in 
towns. It is the greatest, of affronts 
ta an Afghaun to carry off his guest; 


but his indignation is never directed | 


against the guest who quiis him, but 
the gern who invites him. aways All 
the details of the practice of hospitali- 


ty will appear in the particular age. 
count of the tribes; but.J shall here . 


mention some customs connected with 
that principle, 
‘The most remarkable is a custom 


peculiar to this people, and called. 


Nannawautee, (from two Pushtoo 
words, meaning “ | have come in”). 
A person, who has a favour. to ask, 
goes to the house or tent of the man 
on whom. it depends, and refuses to 
sit on his carpet, or partake of his 
hospitality, till he shall grant the boon 
required, The honour of the party 
thus solicited will incur a stain if he 
does not grant the favour asked of 
him; and, so far is the practice care 
ried, that a man over-matched , by 
his enemies, will sometimes go 
nawauive to the house of another many 
and entreat him to take up his quar- 


rel which the other is obliged to do, 


unless he is utterly unable to interfere 
with 
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with effect, or unless some circum- 


stance render his interference ob- 
viously improper *. 

_.* A still stronger appeal is made 
‘when a woman sends her veil to an 
Afghaun, and implores his assistance 
for herself or her family. It was by 
this expedient that Timour Shauh’s 


queen prevailed on Sirafrauz Khaun, . 


(the father of the present Grand Vi- 
zier), to afford his assistance in the 
elevition of Shauh Zemaun to the 
throne; an event chiefly brought 
about by his influence. 

.* This last custom is not connected 
with the laws of hospitality; but it is 
those lawsalone which protect every in- 
dividual who has entered the house of 
an Afghaun, A man’s bitterest enemy 
is safe, while he is under his roof ; 
and a stranger, who has come into an 
Afghaun’s house, or tent, is under the 


protegtion of the master as long as he . 


stays in the village. From this prin- 
ciple, arises the opligation of protect- 
ing and defending a fugitive, what- 
ever may be his crime; and hence the 
frequency of elopements with women 
fro one OQolooss to another, and of 
the refuge found by murderers in a 
similar flight. 

© The. protection, which the rights 
of hospitality confer, does not, how- 
ever, extend beyond the lands of the 


>. 


* It appeared to me at first, that there 
was some resemblance between Nannawautee 
and the well-known Indian custom of Dhur- 
na» They are, however, entirely unlike. In 
Dhurna, both parties fast ; and it is hunger 
which enforces a compliance with the de- 
mand. In Nannawautee, on the contrary, 
there is no restraint on either party’s eating, 
and the ‘force of the practice bears on the 
honeur alone of the person to whom it is 
directed. It is something like the custom 
of the Romans, by which a suppliant entered 
a hotrse, and se\ted himself in silence, with 
his head veiled, on the earth. The custom 
of the Greeks also resembles that now allud- 
ed to; :and the behaviour of Ulysses to Circe, 
when he refuses to partake of her banquet, 
till“she has. disenchanted his friends, (Od. 


K. 375, ‘&e.) is exactly inthe spirit 
of Naurrawautee.> siege 2 
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village, or, at most, of the,tribe; ang 
there are undoubted testimonies of 
Afghauns, of predatory. tribes enter. 
taining a traveller, and dismissing 
him with presents, and yet robbing 
him when they met him again, after he 
was out of their protection *, 

* [t seems astonishing to an Euro. 
pean, that the reciprocal good offices, 
which must pass between the host and 
the guest, should not soon form a con. 
nection sufficiently strong to prevent 
their injuring each other after the 
rights of hospitality have ceased; and, 
in fact, there is no point in the Afg. 
haun character of which it is more 
difficult to get a clear idea, than the 
mixture of sympathy and indifference, 
of generosity and rapacity, which is 
observable in their conduct to stran- 
gers, In parts of the country where 
the government is weak, they seem 
to think it a matter of course to rob 
a stranger, while in all other respects 
they treat him with kindness and ci- 
vility. So much more do they attend 
to granting favours than to respecting 
rights, that the same Afghaun who 
would plunder a traveller of bis cloak, 
if he had one, would give hima cloak, 
if he had none. If these inconsisten- 
cies only appeared in their own coun, 
try, their behaviour might be owing 
to their natural love of gain; and 
their point of honour, with respect 
to guests, But how are we to ex 
plain the same conduct, when their 
meeting in a foreign country gives 
the stranger no claims on their hos 
pitality ? All the authentic accounts. 
I have of the treatment of strangers 
by Afghauns either in their .o¥" 
country or elsewhere, give an 
sion of philanthropy and politeness 
when there was no temptation to “ | 

pat 


* A amost remarkable instance of 
spirit has been mentioned, in describing 
Missioa 


journey of two gentlemen of the 


who'went to Deraubund. 
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part from those principles. But, 
where there was any inducement to 
plunder the stranger, and even some- 
times when much was to be gained by 
deceiving him, there was no great ap- 
pearance of justice and good faith.— 
The truth is, those virtues are not ne- 
cessary concomitants of general kind- 
ness, nor ought we to infer the want 
of the one from the absence of the 
other. Justice and good faith cannot 
perhaps subsist, unless they are sup- 
ported by laws and government ;— 
while the very circumstance of the 
public’s leaving men to themselves, 
obliges individuals to assist and to de- 
pend on each other. It is probably 
to this last cause that we are to attri- 
bute the superiority of most Asiatics 
in the minor points of general humant- 
ty over Englishmen of the same rank 
in life, to whom they are far inferior 
in all other good qualities.’ ) 

‘The condition of the women va- 
ties with their rank, Those of the 
upper classes are entirely concealed ; 
but are allowed all the comforts and 
luxuries which their situation admits 
of. ‘Those of the poor do the work of 
the house, and bring in water, &c. 
Among the rudest tribes, they have a 
share in the work of the men out of 
doors: but in no part of the country 
aré they employed as in India, where 


_ half the hired labourers in building, 


&e. are women, and where there is 
scatce any difference between the 
Work done by the two sexes. The 
Maliommedan law allows the husband 
to-beat his wife—but it is reckoned 
discreditable for a man to avail him- 
‘elf of this privilege. 

* The ladies of the upper classes fre- 
quently learn to read, and some of 
them shew considerable talents for li- 
terature. At the same time, it is 
thought immodest in a woman to write, 
as she might avail herself of her ta-_ 
ent to correspond with a lover. I 
have known several families, which 
Were principally guided by women of 
ore than ordinary, talents and, 
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those cases, they never hesitated to 
correspond on any business that con- 
cerned their sons, ‘Uhese are chiefl 
the mothers of families, but the wives 
also often gain a great ascendant ; 
and all the advantages given by the 
Mahommedan law are not always suf- 
ficient to prevent the husband’s sinking 
intoasecondary place in his own house. 
Women of the lower orders have alf 
the domestic amusements of their hus- 
bands ; and none, that I know of, pe- 
culiar to themselves. ‘Those in towns 
are always wrapped up in a large 
white sheet, which covers them to 
their feet, and completely hides their 
figure. ‘They are enabled to see by 
means of a net-work in the white 
hood, which covers their head. Wo- 
men of condition also wear this dress, 
when they come out; and, as they are 
generally on horseback, they wear a 
air of large white cotton boots, which 
hide the shape of their legs. They 


also travel in cajawas (or hampers, 


one on each side of a camel,) which 


are long enough to allow a woman to 


lie nearly at Jength ; but, as they are. 


covered with a case of broad cloth, - 


they must be suffocating in hot wea- 
ther. ‘The women are allowed to go 


about the town veiled in the manner — 


I have described, and they form a 


considerable part of all the crowds_ 


They 


that gather to see spectacles, — 
also make parties to gardens; and, 


though more scrupplously concealed, .., 
are not much more confined than wo-.. 


men in India. On the whole, their 
condition is far from being unhappy, 
compared with that of the women of | 
the neighbouring countries. 

‘ In. the country they go unveiled, 
and are under no other restraimt a- 


~ 


mong people of their own camp og | 


village, than what is imposed by the, . 
general opinion, that, at is indecent.to- 
But they © 
immediately cover their faces, if they 
see a man with whom they are not,,,, 
intimate 3 and seldom come anto,the x 
public apartment of theisvhousesya€ io 


associate with the men, 


there 


f 
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Deséription ‘Of the Caubul. 
‘there stinger there.” They'do “rettiain single till his’ Those 
“not, however, stand on this cétemény ‘amvurs’aré genérally confined tothe 
‘with Arienians, Persians, or Hindoos, | céuntry-people, where great ‘ease and 
“whitn they ‘count for nothing.’ are favourable ‘to such sent. 
‘teceive suests When their husbatids ments, “patticularly ‘when combined 
varé home, and treat'them with with the partial ‘setltixion of the wo. 
“all che attention ‘that is required by mien, (which renders them sufficiently 
hospitality’; “but the chastity of the inaccessible to excite interest, while 
a yt country women, and particularly of they are seén ‘enough’ tobe adinired), 
‘those ‘of’ the’ shepherds, is a thee of They are sometimesfound €ven amon 
“praise to “all people acquainted with the higher ordets, where they are less 
their’ manners. There are no com- to be expected. It was'a love affair 
| 4 “mon prostitutes except in’ the towns, between the chief of the Turcolaunees 
r i a cand ‘very ‘few even there, particularly and the wife of the Khaun of a divi- 
“an the west.” It ts reckoned very dis- sion of the Eusofzyes,- that gave rise 
-reputable'to frequent them; but their to the war between’ the Ooloosts, 
“knéwledgé of the world; the pohshof which lasts to this day. 
hi Ni ‘their 'tnariners, and ‘the arts they tse ‘ Many of the Afghaun songs and 
to*atttact admiration, afford so much tales relate to love, and most of them 
Het “interest and variety, that all the lati- speak of that passion in the most glow- 
tuidé allowed'in wives and concubines, ing and romantic language.’ 
to prevent rich men from , 
am’ not sure’ that there is any 
a in the East, except the Afg- ~ScortisH Review. 
~Hatns,’ where I have seen any trace 
thé Sentiment of love, accurding to I, Dissertation, exhibiting a Genera! 
i! fi -*Opreideas of the passion. Here it is View of the Progress of Metaphy- 
“'wery prevalent. Besides the numerous sical, Ethical, and Political Phaloss- 
“elopemeiits, the’dangers of which are phy, since the revival of Letters in 
Jig *“encountered for love, it is common for Eurore—ILntroductory to the Sup- 
““a’man‘to plight his faith toa particu,’ plement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
dar girl, and then set off to a remote tannica. By DvuGaLp STEWART, 
4 town) of even to India, to acquite the Esq. London and) 
wealth that is necessary to obtain her burgh, Se. 
~ from ‘her’ friends, I saw a young 
at Poona, who was in'this predi- A'S perodical writers, we are n° 
eament:” He had fallen in love with general accustomed to sitan 
the daaghter of a Mullik, whoreturn- ment on other periodical works. 
ed his attachment. ‘The father con. Dissertation, however, 
sented to the marriage ; but said, his presen Supplement, seems 
i daughter's honour required that she ly to claim, that it 
“Should bring as large a fortune as the dered with pecultar attention, tng 
of her family. ‘The two seems due, not only tothe 
Jovets “were much “afflicted, “as the nature of the subject. and re 
man’ had nothing’ but some name of the author, but 
few bullocks. At last he’ important respect, it appears 
to off to India: His mis- an era in Scottish literature, 
pave him a’ needle, used ‘for is probably no>channel«by W 


puttitig antimony on the evelids, asa preata portion of this 
ge of her affection and he'seem- diffused throughout all clas 
ed have nodoubt that: she would! countrys as by that of 
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,At-evas in France, first, that such a work 
,was prodaged on a great scale ; and it 
there attracted at once all the greatest 
_pames ot which the literature of that 
scouniry could boast, In Britain, the 
example was quickly followed; and 
, Edinburgh. -had the credit of prodp- 
sing the, earliest, which has always 
eontinued to be the standard one, un- 
_ der the, appellation of the Encyclope- 
_ dia Britannica. But though the wri- 
. tars originally engaged in it were men 
.of considerable ability, they were far 
from possessing the high eminence of 
the French Encyclopecists, The cha- 
_racter of these works, however, conti- 
nually rose in the public eye; and 
“every successive edition was marked 
_ by a rise in the character of its con- 
_tibutors.. The present, however, is 
the first edition of this, or any other 
Encyclopedia in Britain, which has 
the very_first names in literature 
attached to it. The Introduction 
also, being itself entirely a new fea- 
ture, calls, on that single account, for 
peculiar notice. 


Stewart has not explained the | 


Motives which induced him to under- 
take this Dissertation. They may, 
‘however, be very easily conjectured. 


The subject which they relate, is” 


“one which has long been the object of 
his.most. peculiar study and interest, 
and with every part of which he shews 
the most profound and intimate ac- 
quaintance, © With regard to the 
“vehicle, he might consider, that the 
Encyclopedia Britannica had all along 
been. the: standard work of this de- 
Seription; and that the arrangements 
were such as to ensure to 
superior character to any that it 
. borne: A record, therefore, 
. of the steps by which: science had 
“been -broughtto the height which it 
“had. ‘already: attamed,- would form a 
Mdst appropriate accompaniment, and 
Would obtain a wider circulation than 
rs by other channel. Whatever the 
be, the friends of li- 


terature Must consider it-as fortunate | 


that he should have been impelled. 


any, motive to. the composition of a 


wotk from the study of which they 


must derive such high gratification 


tor we believe no one, who has. yet 
perused it, has hesitated to sank it 2- 
mong the most interesting and elo- 
quent which have come from the pen 
of Mr Stewart, 

In a preface to. this Dissertation, 
some notice is taken of attempts which 
had been made to form an Encyclope- 
dical Tree, or general arrangement of 
the Sciences. We entirely concur in 
the preference which has been given to 
the grand distinction between matter 
and mind, compared ta which we «do 
think that every other is faint, ab- 
struse, and metaphysical... What, is 
to be thought, as is justly observed, 
of an arrangement. which classes as- 
tronomy, mechanics, and hydrostatigs, 
with the study of the human mind, 
and of that of the Deity—which makes 
thought and consciousness a branch 
of physics! It is surely also a decided 
superiority in the plan of this Ency- 
clopedia over the French one,, that 
each of these two grand departments 
of science should be treated, by, sepa- 
rate individuals, above all, by those 
whom the public voice has placed at 
the head of each respective. branch. 
We concur also in the plan of exhi- 
biting rather the actual progress, of 
science, than any theoretical view 3— 
ah undertaking, we apprehend, beyond 
the reach of the human faculties, and 
serving merely as a species of philoso- 
phical amusement. ine 

Mr Stewart, in. commencing .the 
Dissertation, warns the reader, that 
his object is not to enter into a mi- 
nute and bibliographical detail of all 
those whe have made contributions to 
moral and metaphysical science ;— 
but rather to fix the attention on those 
great lights of the world, who have 
really, formed an,era in the career of 
science. These, during the. period to 
which this first, Dissertation, comes 
down, the. end of century, 
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are ‘chiefly, in Italy, Machiavel ;— 
in. francey Bodin, Montaigne, Char- 
ron, Rochefoucauld, Descartes, Gas- 
sendi, Mallebranche, Pascal, Fenelon; 
in, Lugland, Bacon, Hobbes, Barrow; 
in. Seotdand, Buchanan; in Germany, 
and . Holland, Grotius, Puffendorft, 
Leibnitz,, Lhe second Dissertation 


will exhibit the labours of those great. 


men. who, in the course of the Jast 
century, have made such extensive 
contributions; to. this department of 
SCIENCE, 

In order |to afford. to our readers 
some specimen of the execution of this 
Essay, we. shall give the character of 
Montaigne, 

DNS a | 

{In assigning to Montaigne so dis- 
tinguished a rank in the history of 
modern philosophy, I need scarcely 
say, that Lleave entirely out of the 
account what constitutes (and justly 
constitutes) to the generality of read- 
ers, the principal charm of his Essays; 
the. good nature, humanity, and unaf- 
feted sensibility, which so irresistibly 
attach.us to his character,—lending, 
it must.be owned, but, too often, a 
fascination to his talk, when he can- 
not.be recommended as the safest of 
companions..Nor do I lay much stress 
on the inviting frankness and vivacity 
with which heembosoms himself a- 
bout, all, his, domestic habits and con- 
eerns,;, and. which render his book so 
expressive a.portrait, not only of the 
author, .but of the Gascon country- 
gentleman, two hundred. years ago. 
I have in view chiefly the minuteriess 
and, good. faith of his details concern- 
ing bis own .personal qualities, both 
intellectual and moral, The. only 
study ,which seems. ever to have enga- 
ged his attention was that of Man; 
and for this he was singularly fitted, 
by a rare combination of that talent 
for observation which belongs to men 
of the world, with those habits of ab- 


stracted zeflection, which .men of the - 


world jhave commonly so little dispo- 


sition to cultivate. study myself,”” 
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says he, *¢ more than any other subject, 
This is my metaphysic—this my na. 
tural philosophy *.”? He has accord- 
ingly produced a work, wnigze in its 
kind; valuable, in an eminent degree, 
as an authentic record of many inter. 
esting facts relative to human nature; 
but more valuable by far, as hoiding 
up a mirror in which every individual, 
if he does not see his own image, will 
at least occasionally perceive so many 
traits of resemblance to it, as can 
scarcely fail to invite his curiosity to 
a more careful review of himself.— 
In this respect, Montaigne’s writings 
may be regarded in the light of what 
painters call studies; in other words, 
of those slight sketches which were 
originally designed for the improve- 
ment or amusement of the artist; 
but which, on that account, are the 
more likely to be useful in developing 
the germs of similar endowments in 
others. 

‘ Without a unionof these two pow- 
ers (reflection and observation), the 
study of Man can never be successful: 
ly prosecuted. It is only by retiring 
within ourselves that we can obtain a 
key to the characters of others ; and itis 
only by observing and comparing the 
characters of others that we can tho- 
roughly understand and appreciate 
our own. 

‘ After all, however, it may be fair- 
ly questioned, notwithstanding the 
scrupulous fidelity with which Mon- 
taigne has endeavoured to delineate 
his own portrait, if he has been always 
sufficiently aware of the secret folds 
and reduplications of the human heatt. 
That he was by no means exempted 
from the common delusions of self- 
love and self-deceit, has been fully 
evinced in a very acute, though some- 
what. uncharitable, section of the 
Port-Royal logic 5 but this consider 


tion, so far from diminishing the v2- 
lue of his Essays, is one of the mos 


instruct 


Essays, Book chop. 
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instructive lessons they afford to those 
who, after the example of the author, 
may undertake the salutary but hu- 
miliating task of self-examination, 

_* As Montaigne’s scientific know- 
ledge was, according to his own ac- 
count, ‘* very vague and imperfect ;”’ 
and his book-learning rather senten- 
tious and gossipping, than comprehen- 
sive and systematical, it would be un- 
reasonable to expect, in his philoso- 
phical arguments, much either of 
depth or of solidity*. “lhe sentiments 
he hazards are to be regarded but as 
theimpressions of the moment; consist- 
ing chiefly of the more obvious doubts 
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to have thrown im our way, as stumy 
bling-blocks in the pursuit of truth; 
and it is only to be regretted ‘on suclr 
occasions, for the sake of his own hap-+ 
piness, that his genius and tempef 
qualified and disposed him more ‘to 
start the problem than to investigate 
the solution. 

‘ When Montaigne touches on reli- 
gion, he is, in general, less pleasing 
than on other subjects: His constitu- 
tional temper, it is probable, predis- 
posed him to scepticism 5 but this ori- 


ginal bias could not fail to be mighti- 
ly strengthened by the disputes, both 


religious and political, which, during 


and difficulties which, on all meta- his lifetime, convulsed Europe, and : 
physical and moral questions, are apt more particularly his own country.— | 
to present.themselves to a speculative On a mind like his, it may be safely 
mind, when it first attempts to dig presumed, that the writings of the Re- 
below the surface of common opinions. formers, and the: instructions of Bu- 
In reading Montaigne, accordingly, chanan, were not altogether without - 
what chiefly strikes us, is not the no- effect; and hence, in all probability, 
velty or the refinement of his ideas, the perpetual struggle, which he is 
but the liveliness and felicity with at no pains to conceal, between the © 
which we see embodied in words the creed of his infancy and the lightsof 
previous wanderings of our own ima-_ his mature understanding. He speaks, 
ginations. Itis probably owing tothis indeed, of “ reposing tranquilly om the 
circumstance, rather than to any direct pillow of doubt ;” but this language ts 
plagiarism, that his Essays appear to neither reconcilable’ with the general’ 
contain the germs of so many of the complexionof his works, nor with the 
paradoxical theories which, in later most authentic accounts we have °re- 
times, Helvetius and others have la- ceived of his dying moments. It wasa - 
boured to systematise and to support maxim of his own, that, ‘in forming 
with the parade of metaphysical dis- a judgment of a man’s life, ‘partt-~ 
cussion, dn the mind of Montaigne, cular regard should be paid°to his: 
the same paradoxes may be traced to behaviour at the end of it ;” to which 
those deceitful appearances, which, in be pathetically adds, “ that the chief 
order to stimulate our faculties to their study of his own life was, that his lat- 
est.exertions, nature seems purposely ter end might be decent, calm, and © 

—- silent.” The fact is, (if we may cre- 

_ Montaigne’s education, however, haa dit the testimony of his biographers, ) 
not beem neglected by his father. On the that, in his declining years, he’ ex.» 

Baad he tells us himself, that “George changed his boasted pillow of doitht 

Buchanan, the great poet of Scotland, and 5 ” a 

Mareiis Antonius Muretus, the best orator forthe more powerful operates prescrtb- 

© of his. time, were among the number of his ed by the infallible church; and he exe 

receptors.” Buchanan,” he pired in performing what his 

hove him, the ceptor Buchanan would'not have 

‘he; that he was to Pp led to describe er 
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$ he would take the medel.of it mine.” 


Book j 
; Cok i, chap, xxv, * * Sentant sa fin approcher, il fit dire la 
messes 
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he scepticism of Montaigne seems 
to have been of a very peculiar cast, 
and.to have had little in common with 
that either of Bayle or of Hume.— 
The great aim of the two latter wri- 
ters.evidently was, by exposing the 
uncertainty, of our reasonings when- 
ever we pass the limit of sensible ob- 
jects, to inspire their readers with a 
complete distrust of the human tacul- 
ties on all morai and metaphysical tor 
pics. Montaigne, on the other hand, 
never thinks of forming a sect; but, 
yielding passively to the current of 
his, reflections and feelings, argues, 
at different times, according to tie 
varying staie of his impressions and 
temper, on opposite sides of the same 
question. On ail occasions, he pre- 
serves an air of the most perfect 
Sincerity ; and it was to this, L pre- 
sume, much more than to the superto- 
rity of his reasoning powers, that Mon- 
tesquieu, alluded, when he said, * In 
the greater part of authors I see the 
wriier ; in Montaigne 1 see nothing 
-but the thinker.’ Lhe radical fault 
of his understanding consisted in an 
“incapacity of forming, on disputable 
-points, those decided and fixed opinions 
owhich, can alone impart either force 
or consistency to intellectual charac- 
ter. For remedying this weakness, 
the, religious controversies, and the 


civil wars recently engendered by the 


teformation, were but ill calculated. 
“The, minds of the most serious men, 
all over Christendom, must have been 
then unsettled in an extraordinary 
degree 5, and where any predisposition 
to scepticism existed, every external 
circumstance must have conspired to 
cherish and confirm it, Of the ex- 
-tent to which it was carried, about 
the same period in England, some 
judgment might have been formed 


messe dans sa chambre, A l’elevation de 
_Vhostie, il se leva son lit pour l’adorer ; 

mais yne foiblesse l’enleva dans ce moment 
le 15 Septembre 1592, a 60 ans.” 
Motiteaw Dict, Histor, a Lyon, Y804. 
~ Montaigne. 
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from the following description of g 
Sceptic by a weiter, not, many. years 
posterior.to Montaigne: 

A sceplic in religion, is one that 
hangs tn the balance. with ail sorts of 
opinions; wherevf not one bux stirs him, 
and none sways him, A man guil- 
tier of credulity than he. is taken to 
be 5 for it is out of his belicf of 
every thing that he believes nothing, 
Each religion scares him trom its con. 
trary, none persuades him to itself, 
He would be wholly a Christian, but 
that he ts something of .an Atheist ; 
and whoily an Atheist, but that he iy 
partly a Christian; and a perfect He- 
retic, but that there are so many to 
distract him, He finds reason in all 
opinions, in pone indeed the 
least reason perplexes. him, and_ the 
best will not satisfy him. He finds 
doubts and scruples better than re- 
solves them, and 1s a/ways too hurd 
Sor himself? Ut this portrait. had 
been presented to Montaigne, J have 
little doubt that he would have had 
the candour to acknowledge, that he 
recognised in it some of the most pro- 
minent and characteristical features of 
his own mind *.’ 


To. which. we shall add. that. of 


Rochefoucauld. 


‘Voltaire was, I believe, the first 
who ventured to assign to La Roche 
foucauld the pre-eminent rank which 
belongs to him among the French 
classics, One of the works,” 
he, ‘* which contributed most to form 
the taste of the nation to a jusings 
and precision of thought and expré 
sion, was the small collection of nit 


* « The writings of the best a 
among the ancients,” Montaigne 
one occasion, ** being full and solid, 
and carry me which way almost I will 1 
that I am reading, seems always 
the most force ; and find that every 

“WMiturn has Yeasony though ‘they 
ene another.” Book ii. chap. 
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ims by.Francis Duke of. La Roche 
there be Titile 
mote than one idea in’ the book, that 
sel{-love ts the sping of all our ac- 
Hons, yet this idea is presented in so 
reat a Variety of forms, as to be al- 
ways amusing. When it first ap. 
eared; ‘it: was read with avidity; 
rd it’ contributed, more than any 
sther performance since the revival 
‘uf ‘lettérs,to improve the ‘vivacity 
‘and ‘cortettness of French composi- 


tt 


“4 Another very eminent judge of li- 
teraty “merit (the late Dr Johnson) 
‘was accustomed to say of La Roche- 
foucadld’s Muarims, that it was almost 
thé ‘only book written by a man of 
fashion, of ‘which professed authors 
had réason to’be jealous. Nor is this 
“‘wondetful, when we consider the un- 
‘wearied industry of the very accom- 
‘plished writer, in giving, to every 
part of “it, the highest and most 
‘finished polish which his exquisite 
taste could “bestow. When he had 
‘committed 2 maxim to paper, he Wwas 
fh use to circulate it among his friends, 
that he might avail himself of their 
Critical animadverstons ; and, if we 
may credit Segrais, altered some of 
them no less than thirty times, before 
‘Venturing to submit them to the pub- 
lic eye, 

on That the tendency of these max- 
1ms is, upon the whole, unfavourable 
te Morality, and that they always 
ffave. a disagreeable impression on 
the mind, ‘must, I think, be granted. 
jit the same time, it may be fairly 
apres if the motives of the au- 
Mor haye in general been well under- 
“stood, either by his admirers or his 


Opponents. affirming that self- 


tha 
which wice renders to virtue. 


Ove is the spring of all our actions, 
“ts no-good- reason for supposing 
he meant ta deny. the reality of 


Moral distinctions ‘as hil htcal 


with? 


ipposition quite inconsist- 
his oWn fine’ and deep re- 


t hypoorisy 13 atself an ho- 
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He states it merely as.a. fact, which, 
in the course ‘of his" experience ‘as a 
man of the wotld, he had fdurd’ vei 
generally veritied in the higher classes 
of society ; arid which he’ induted 
to announce without any qualif¢ation 
or restriction, ‘in order ‘to pivé nidre 
force and poignancy to his satiré? Tn 
adopting this mode of writing, he has 
unconsciously conformed himself, like 
many other French authors who havé 
since followed his example, to a sug- 
gestion, which Aristotle has stated 
with admirable dépth ahd acuteriess 
in his Khetoric: ** Sentences, ‘or 
apophthegms, lend much ‘aid to ¢lo- 
quence. One reason of this is, that 
they flatter the pride of the heaters, 
who are deliyhted when the: 'speak= 
er, making use of general language, 
touches upon opinions théy had before 
known to be true in part. ‘Thus; a 
person who had the misfortune to live 
in a bad netghbourhood, of ‘to have 
worthless children, would” easily’ as- 
sent to the speaker who should affirm, 
that nothing 1s more vexatidus, thati to 
have any neighbours working | 
irrational, thah to bring ‘childrét’ into 
the world.”? This’ obsetvati6n of 
Aristotle, while it goes accitnt 
for the imposing and dazzling’ ¢ffeet 
of these rhetorical’ ¢xapberations, 
ought to guard: us’ against ‘the cofi- 
mon and. popular ‘error ‘of ‘mistaking 
them for the serious ‘and profodnd 'ye- 
neralizations of science. Ad for La 
Rochefoucauld,' we Know, frém’ ‘the 
best authorities, ‘that in life 
he was a conspicudus example all 
those moral qualities’ of 'which> “he 
seemed to deny the existence and 
that he exhibited)’in’ this ‘respect, a 
striking contrast to ‘the Cardma! de 
Retz, who has ‘presumed to ce nite 
him for his want of faith in thé reality 
Rochefoucauld,it 
should never be forgotten, tha: 1t was 
within the vortex uf a Court tie en- 


joyed, his chief opportunities of stiidy- 
ing theworld; apdtha themarrowand 
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exclusive circle in which he moved 
was not likely to afford him the most 
favourable specimens of human nature 
in general. Of the Court of Lewis 
XIV. in particular, we are told by 
a very nice and reflecting observer 
(Madame de la Fayette), that “ am- 
bition and gallantry were the soul, 
actuating alike both men and women. 
Sa many contending interests, so ma- 
ny different cabals, were constantly 
at work, and in all of these, women 
bore so, important a part, that love 
was always mingled with business, 
and business with love. Nobody was 
tranquil or indifferent. Every one 
studied to advance himself by plea- 
sing, setving,or ruining others. Idle- 
hess and languor were unknown, and 
nothing was thought of but intrigues 
or pleasures.”’ 

In the passage quoted from Voltaire, 
he takes notice of the effect of Roche- 
foucauld’s maxims, in improving the 
styleof French composition. We may 
add to this the remark, that their effect 
has not been less sensible in vitiating 
the tone and character of French phi- 
losophy, by bringing into vogue those 
false and degrading representations’ of 
human nature and of human life, 
which have prevailed in that country, 
more or less, for a century past. Mr 
Addison, in one of the papers of the 
Tuiler, expresses his indignation at 
this general bias among the French 
writers of his age, It is impossible,” 
he observes, to read a passage in Pla- 
to or Tully, and a thousand other 
ancient. moralists, witheut being a 
ereater and better man for it. On 
the contrary, I could neveweead any 
of our modish French authors, or 
those of ovr own country, who are 
the imitators and admirers of that na- 
tion, without being, for some time, 
out of humour with myself, and at 
every thing about me. Their busi- 
ness.is to depreciate human nature, 
and to, consider it under the worst 
appearances; they give mean inter- 
pretations, and base motives to. the 
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worthiest actions. In short, they en. 
deavour to make no distinction be. 
tween man and man, or between the 
species of man and that of brutes *,” 

‘It is very remarkable, that the 
censure here bestowed by Addison 
on the fashionable French wits of his 
time, should be so strictly applicable 
to Helvetius, and to ‘many other of 
the most admired authors whom 
France has produced in our own, day, 
It is still more remarkable to find the 
same depressing spirit, shedding its 
malignant influence on French litera. 
ture, as early as the time of La Roche. 
foucauld, and even of Montaigne; 
and to observe how very little has 
been done by the successors of these 
old writers, but to expand into grave, 
philosophical systems, their — loose 
and lively paradoxes ; — disguising 
and fortifying them by the aid of 
those logical principles, to which the 
name and authority of Locke have gi. 
ven so wide a circulation in Europe. 

In tracing the origin of that false 
philosophy on which the excesses of 
the revolutionists have entailed such 
merited disgrace, it is usual to re 
mount no higher than to the profi- 
gate period of the Regency ; but the 
seeds of its most exceptionable dus 
trines had been sown in that country 
at an earlier era, and were indebted 
for the luxuriancy of their harvest, 
much more to the political and relt 
gious soil where they struck their roots, 
than to the skill or foresight of the 
individuals by whose hand they wet 
scattered.” 


We shall conclude with the obser 
vations upon Grotius : 


¢ One celebrated. work alone, the 


treatise 
* Tatler, No. 103. The last paper of 


the Tatler was published in 1711; 


st 
consequently, the above passfs¢ 
dish to 
understood as referring to the 
of French philosophy prior to the ¢ 


Louis XIV. 
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treatise Of Grotius De Jure Belli et 
Pacis (first printed in 1625), arrests 
our attention among the crowd of 
useless and forgotten volumes, which 
were then issuiug from the presses of 
Holland, Germany, and Ltaly. The 
influence of this treatise, in giving 
a new direction to the studies of the 
learned, was so remarkable, atid con- 
tinued to operate so long with undi- 
minished effect, that it 1s necessary to 
allot to the author, and to his succes- 
sors, a space considerably larger than 
may, at first sight, seem due to their 
merits. Notwithstanding the just 
neglect into which they have lately 
fallen in our Universities, it will be 
| found, on a close examination, that 
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aie they form an important link in the 
00% BH history of modern literature. It was 

Be from their school that most of our 

aid 0 


best authors on Ethics have proceeded, 
and many of our most original inqul- 
rers into the human mind ; and it is to 
the same school (as I shall endeavour 
to shew in the second part of this dis- 
course) that we are chiefly indebted 
for the modern science of political 
econoniy *, 

“For the information of those who 
have not read the treatise De Jure 
Beli et Pacis, it may be proper to 
observe, that, under this title, Gro- 
tus has aimed at a complete system 
of Natural Law. . Condillac says, 
that he chose the title, in order to ex- 
cite a more general curidsity ; adding 
(and I believe very justly), that many 
ofthe most prominent defects of his 
work may be fairly ascribed. to a 
compliance with the taste of his age. 
The author,” says Condillac, “ was 
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> 
_* From a letter of Grotius, quoted by 
Gassendi, we learn, that the treatise De Juve 
Belli et Pacis was undertaken at the request 


of his learned friend Peireskius. Non 
aper df » Sor, sed in illo de jure geutium opere per- 
L; and BS quod si tafe futurum est, ut lectores 
demerati possit; habietiit quod tibi debeat 
ish tone Posteritas, que me adhuné laborem et auxilio 
death hortatutuo extitastis” Gassendi Opera, 


Tom y, p. 294, 
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able to think for himself, but he con- 
stantly labours to support his conclu- 
sions by the authority of others; pro- 
ducing, on many occasions, in support 
of the most obvious and indisputable 
propositions, a long string of quote- 
tious from the Mosaic law; from the 
Gospels; from the Fathers of the 
Church; from the Casuists; and not 
untfrequently, in the same paragraphs, 
from Ovid and Aristophanes.” In 
consequence of this cloud of witnes- 
ses, always at hand to attest the truth 
of his axioms, not only is the attention 
perpetually interrupted and distracted, 
but the author’s reasonings, even 
when periectly solid and satisfactory, 
fail in making a due impression on 
the reader’s mind ; while the very lit- 
tle that there probably was of syste- 
matical arrangement, in the general 
plan of the book, is totally kept out of 
view. 

‘ In spite of these defects, or rather, 
perhaps, in consequence of some of 
them, the impression produced by the 
treatise in question, on its first publi- 
cation, was singularly great. ‘Lhe 
stores of erudition displayed in it, re- 
commended it to the classical scholar, 
while the happy application of the 
author’s reading to the affairs of hu- 
man life drew the attention of such 
men as Gustavus Adolphus; of his 
prime minister, the Chancellor Ox- 
enstiern ; and of the Elector Palatine, 
Charles Lewis. The last of these 
was so struck with it, that he founded 
at Heidelberg a Professorship for the 
express purpose of teaching the Law 
of Nature and Nations, an office 
which he bestowed on Puffendorff ; 
the most noted, and, on the whole, 
the most eminent of these who have 
aspired to tread in the footsteps of 
Grotius. 

‘The fundamental principles of Puf- 
fer.dor ff possess little merit In point 
of originality, being a sort of medley 
of the doctrines of Grotius, with some 
opinions of Hobbes; but his book is 
entitled to the praise of comparative 
consciseness 
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conciseness, order, and perspicuiiy’; 
and accordingly came very generally 
‘to supplant the treatise of Grotius, as 
a manual or institute for students, 
notwithstanding its immense inferio 
rity in genius, in learning, and in 
classical composition. 
The authors who, in different parts 
of the Continent, have since employ- 
ed themselves in commenting on Gro- 
tius and Puffendorff ; or in abridging 
their systems ; or in altering their ar- 
rangements, are innumerable; but not- 
withstanding all their indusiry and 
learning, it would be very difficult to 
name any class of writers, whose la- 
bours have been of less utility to the 
world. The same ideas are constant- 
ly recurring in an eternal circle; the 


opinions of Grotius and of Puffen- 


dorff, where they are at all equivocal, 
are anxiously investigated, and some: 


times involved in additional obscuri- 


ty; while, in the meantime, the 
scienceof Natural Jurisprudence never 


advances one single step; but, not- 


withstanding its recent birth, seems 


‘already sunk into a stage of dotage.’ 


Il. The Nithsdale Minstrel 3 being 
originil Poetry, chiefly by the Burds 
of Nithsdale. Dumfries. 8vo. 6s. 


UMEFRIES, with other counties 
to the west of Scotland, seem at 
present to be a species of classic 
ground. Whether the fame and suc- 


-cess.of Burns has given rise to so many 


imitators ; or whether the same cause 
which produced him has produced al- 
so them, we shall not now enquire : but 
we have had occasion to observe, that 


“the palm of poetry is there contend- 


ed for by bards of various ranks and 


_ descriptions, and with various degrees 


of success. OF such bards, often un- 
taught, the productions are unequal, 
and not always under the guidance of 
the correctest, taste ; but there cer- 


tainly existed materials, out of which 
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a collection, such as the present, might 
be rendered interesting. The’ selec. 
tion might, perhaps, have been more 
rigorgus, even with some diminution 
to the buik of .the volume 3 but we 
have no doubt of producing: speci- 
mens, which may satisfy’ our readers 
of the degrees of sterling merit which 
eXists among this class\oaf poets. 

Lincluden Abbey is an object pe- 
culiarly fitted to awaken the concep. 
tions of a poet in this quarter of Scot- 
land. The followmg. verses. are in- 
spired by an evening view. of its 
ruins : 


_ * Ye holy walls, that, still sublime, 
Resist the crumbling touch of Time ; 
How strongly still your view displays 
The piety of ancient days ! 

As through your ruins, hoar and grey 
Ruins yet beauteous in decay,— 

The silvery moon-beams trembling play ; 
The forms of ages long gone by 

Crowd thick on Fancy’s wondering eye, 
And wake the soul to musings high. 


* E’en now, as lost in thought profound, 
I view the solemn scene around, 
And pensive gaze with wistful eyes 
The ‘past returns, the present flies. 
Again the dome, in pristine pride, 
Lifts high its roof and arches wide, | 
That, knit with curious tracery, 
Each Gothic ornament display. 
The high-arched windows, painted fair, 
Show many a saint and martyr there. 
As on their slender forms I gaze, 
Methinks they brighten to a blaze! 
With noiseless step, and taper bright, 
What are yon forms that meet my sight? 
Slowly they move, while every eye 
Is heaven-ward raised in ecstasy. 
the soft, spotless, vestal train, 
That seek in prayer the midnight fane. 
And hark !—-What more than mortal souné 
Of music breathes the pile around ? 
Tis the soft-chaunted choral song, 
Whose tones the echoing aisles prolong 5 
Till thence returned, they softly stray 
O’er Clouden’s wave with fond delay 5 
Now on the rising gale swell high, 
And now in fainting murmurs die. 
The boatmen on Nith’s gentle stream, 
That glistens in the pale moon-beam, 
Suspend their dashing oars, to hear 


The holy anthem loud and clear ; 
Each worldly thought a while forbear, d 
And mutter forth a half-heard praye™ 
‘ But, as J gaze, the vision fails 

es; 

Like frost-work touched by southern gal 
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‘Phe ‘altar sinks—the tapers fade, 
Anthall.thé splendid scene’s decayed ! 

In window fair, the painted pane 

No longer glows with holy stain, 

But, through the broken space, the gale 
Breathes chilly from the misty vale. 

..* Phe bird of eve flits sullen by, 
Her.home, these aisles and arches high ; 
The choral hymn, that erst so clear, 
Broke softly sweet on Fancy’s ear, 

{s drowned amidst her mournful scream, 
That breaks the magic of my dream, 
Roused by the sound—I start, and see 
The ruined, sad reality !’ ‘ 


‘¢ The Sailor Boy’s Dream” shall 
form our next specimen. 


‘In slumbers of midnight the sailor boy 


His hammock swung loose at the sport of the 
wind ;— 

Both watch-worn and weary, his cares flew 
away, 

And visions of happiness danced o’er his 
mind. 

He dreamt of his cot—of his dear native 
bowers, 

And pleasures that waited on life’s merry 
morn, 


Whilst Memory stood side-way, half cover- 
ed with flowers, 

And restored every rose, but secreted its 
thorn. 


Then Faney her magical fingers spread 


wide, 

And bade the young dreamer, in ectasy, 
rise ;— 

Now far, far behind him, the green waters 
glide, 

And the cot of his forefathers blesses his 
eyes. 

The jessamine clambers in flowers on the 
thatch— 

The swallow sings sweet from her nest in 
the wall— 

“All trembling with transport, he raises the 

latch, 

And the voices of loved, ones reply to his 


A father bends o’er him, with looks of de- 
light— 


His cheeks are empearled with a mother’s 
fond tear— 
And the lips of the boy in the love-kiss unite 


With the lips of the maid whom his bosom 
holds dear. 


The heart of ‘the sleeper beats high in his 
breast 


Joy quickens. his pulseeall his 


035 
And a murmur of 
his rest— 


** Oh God! , thou hast blest me, Lask fur ne 


more.” 


Ah! whence is that flame, that. now bursts 

on his eye ?— os 
Ah! what is that sound that now larums 

his ear ? 

*Tis the lighthing’s red glare painting hell 
on the sky— 

Tis the bursting of thunders, the groan of 
the sphere. 


He springs from his hammock, he flies te 
the deck— 

Amazement confronts him with images 
dire— 

Wild winds and mad waves drive the ves- 
sel a wreck— 

The masts fly in splinters, 
on fire ! 


the shrouds are 


Like mountains the billows tremendously 
swell— 

In vain the lost wretch calls on mercy te 
save 

Unseen heads of spirits are ringing his knell, 

And the death-angel flaps his broad wings 
o’er the wave. 


Sailor-boy ! woe to thy dream of delight! 

In darkness dissolves the gay frost .work.of 
bliss— 

Where now is the picture which Fancy 
touched bright— . 

Thy parent’s fond pressure, and love’s ho- 
nied kiss ? 


No tomb shail e’er plead to remembrayce 
for thee, 

Or redeein form or name from the merciless 
surge 5 

But the white-foaming wave shall thy wind- 
ing-sheet be, 

And the winds, in the midnight of winter, 
thy dirge. 


Days, months, years, and ages, shall cirele 
away, 

But still the vast waters above thee shall 
roll— 

Earth loses thy being for ever and aye— 

Sailor-boy, sailor-boy ! peace to thy soul } 


“ What should a poet be,” 


also considerable genius. 


* What should he be ? what virtues claim ? 
Ob! he should have a heart of fire, 

To give his thoughts congenial flame, 

And strike, with rapture’s hand, the lyret 


Prompt to arrest each transient dream, 


That o’er the mind se swiftly. steals, 
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Like breezes, on the limpid stream, 
‘That vanish ere their force it feels. 


All forms that Nature’s charms can 
All forms that fiction can supply—— 

All that io trath or fancy live, 
Are objects fur the poot’s eye, 


Oh! never should the bounds of earth 
. Confine his range to earth alone ;— 
His genius should awake to birth, 
The spirits of the world unknown. 


Whether on heaths so dark and drear, 
The witches round their-caldron yell; 
And, horrib!e to mortal ear, 
How! forth the orisons of hell :— 


Cr happier where in fabled bowers, 
Sunned by the warmest beams of day, 
Roving midst blossoms, Teaves, and flowers, 

Light Ariel sings the hours away. 


Enthusiast wild! in groves subliine, 

*Tis his to tread, while mortals sleep ;— 
Gr the lone mountain’s summit climb, 

To mark the tempest on the deep. 


And he should count, with sleepless eyes, 

The fires that gild the face of night ;— 
And he should, cre the morning rise, 

Catch the first streaks of dawning light. 


And his should be the art to raise, 
Lach rival passion struggling high— 

Kindle the breast with anger’s blaze— 
Or charm the tear from beauty’s eye. 


Such *, such should be his powers divine, 
Who tempts the heights of classic fame ; 
And hopes, amid the wrecks of time, 
To srfatch, unhurt, a glorious name.’ 


NEW WORKS PURLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


N Enquiry into the causes of the 
“" high prices of corn and labour, 
the depressions on our foreign ex- 
changes, and high prices of bullion, 
during the late war; and considera- 
tion on the measures to be adopted 
for relieving our farming interest.— 
With relative Tables and Remarks. 
Svo. By Robert Wilson, Esq’ 3s, 


Bnough !”—~exclaims the Princé in 
Rasselas to Imlac; ** thou hast said enough 


ro convince me that no mortal man can ever 


pecome a Poet.” is 


Directions for preparing Manure 
from Peat. Instructions for Fores. 
ters. 2s; Gd. 

A Universal System of Stenogra. 
phy, or Short-hand-writing. By sa. 
muel Taylor. Glasyow. 1s. Gd, 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 50, 
6s. 

The Original Edinburgh Alma. 
nack, and Universal Scots Register, 
for 1816. Ss. 

¢The Edinburgh Almanack, and 
Imperial Register, for 1816. 5s, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


A NEW Edition of the Code of 

Health and Longevity is 
paring for the press, by Sir John Sin- 
clair, to be printed in one volume 
octavo. He considers it of great im. 
portance to have the chapter on cus- 
toms and habits rendered as complete 
as possible, and would be thankful for 
any additional rules, or any remaiks 
upon those herein contained. 

Dr Cogan is preparing a work for 
the press, under the title of Ethical 
Questions, or Speculations upon the 
principal Subjecis of Controversy in 
Moral Philosophy. ‘Phese Speculs- 
tions willchiefly consistof the thoughts 
which suggested themselves to the 
author in the course of his analytical 
enquiries; but being of a controver- 
sial nature, his plan would not admt 
of their being incorporated with the 
former volumes, ‘The work is pto- 
posed as supplementary to the Plilo- 
sophical and Ethical Treatise on the 
Passions: it will consist of one volume 
octavo, of a moderate size, and will 
be published early in the Spring. 

Speedily will be published, Lraves 
in Beloochistan' and Sinde, accomp® 
nied by geographical and histo 
account of those countries; 
map: by Lieutenant Henry a 
ger, of, the: Honourable: East In 
Company’s Service, tn 
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In the course of December will be 
ublished, a new ediiton (consisting 
of only 100 copies) of Censura Lite- 
ratia, containing-—titles, extracts, and 
opinions of old K:nglish books, especi- 
ally those which are scarce; by Sir 
Egerton Rrydges, Bart. K. J. 

Messrs. Longman & Co. will pub- 
lish, in a tew weeks, Compositions in 
Outline from Hesiod’s Vheogony, 
Works and Days, and the Days : en- 
graved by J. Blake, from designs by 
John Flaxman, R. A. Professor of 
Sculpture to the Royal Academy. 

Mrs, Opie has in the press, a new 
Novel, entitled St. Valentine’s Eve. 

The Speeches of the Right Ho- 
nourable Edmund Burke are in a 
state of forwardness. 

Shortly will be published, Obsexva- 
tions of a Russian, during a residence 
in England of ten months; of itslaws, 
manufactures, customs, habits, vices, 
commercial and civil polity, &c.; 
translated from the original manu- 
script of Oloff Napea, ex-officer of ca- 
valry. 

The publication of the Travels of 
Colonel Keatinge, through France, 
Spain, and Portugal, to Morocco, is 
delayed for some weeks ; it being the 
author’s intention to subjoin an ac- 
count of a second journey through 
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France in 1814, in. which.a particu- 
lar comparison will be drawn between 
the present and former situation of 
that country and its inhabitants. 

In a state of forwardnees, Uravels 
of Ali Bey, in Morocco, in Pripoli, 
Cyprus, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, and 
‘Turkey, between the years 1803 and 
1807 5 written by himself, and trans- 
lated into English. The work wiil 
make two volumes quarto, illustrated 
by about one hundred plates. 

Mr Sharon Turner has in the 
press, the Second volume of his His- 
tory of England, containing the history 
of the reigns of Edward J. Edward I, 
Edward III. Richard Il, Henry IV. 
and Henry V. Also the History of 
Religion in England—The History 
of English Poetry, and of the Eng- 
lish Language and Prose Literature, 

Mr Greig will complete the Bor- 
der Antiquities of England and Scot- 
land, in December. 

Dr. Atkin has in the press, Annals 
of the reign of George the Third. 

Four Letters of Sir Matthew Hale, 
to iis Children : 1. Concerning their 
Speech,—2. On keeping the Lord’s 
Day,—3. On Religion,x—And 4. On 
Recovery from sickness: with a Me- 
moir and a Portrait of the Author; 
will be published in a few days. 


= 
THE ETTRICKE GARLAND: cHorus 
Being two excellent New So nge on the lifting : 
of the Banner of the House of Buccleuch, Then up wi’ the banner, let forest winds fag 
at the great Foot-Ball Match, on Carter- her, 
haugh, December 5. 1815. She has blazed over Kttricke eight ages and 
THE LIFTING PR. 
Frow TEE In spor we'll attend her, in battle defend 
‘UM the brown crest of Newark its sum- her, 
Ont Mons extending, With heart and with hand, like our fathers 
Signal is waving in smoke and in before. 
F flame ; | 
) And a forester blithe from his mountain When the Southern invader spread waste 
Bs eseending, and disorder, 
unds light o’er the heather to join ia At the glance of her crescents he paused 
the game, and withdrew, 
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For around them were marshall’d the pride 
of the border, 


The flowers of the forest, the ybatids of, 


Buccleuch. 
Then up with the banner, &c. 


A stripling’s weak hand to our revel has 


borne her, 

‘No muil-glove has grasp’d her, no spear- 
men.surreund 3 
. But ere a bold foeman should scathe or 

should scorn’ her, 
thousand true hearts would be cold on 
othe ground. rite 
= Then up with the banner, &c. 


We forget each contention of civil dissension, 
And hail, like our brethren, Home, Doug- 
. lass, and Car ; 
_ And Elliot and Pringle in pastime shall 
Mingle, 
As welcome in peace as their fathers in 
Then up with the banner, Kc. 


~ Then strip, lads, and toit, tho’ sharp be the 
weather, 
_ And if hy mischance you should happen 
to fall, 
There are worse things in life than a tumble 
a9 on heather, 
And life is itself but a game at foot-ball. 


Then up with the banner, &c. 


And when it is over, we'll drink a blithe mea- 
each laird and lady that witnessed our 
fun, 

-~ And to ev’ry blithe heart that took part in 
the pleasure, 

To the lads that have lost and the lads 

that have won. 


Then up with the banner, &c. 


May the forest still flourish, both borough 
and landward, 
From the hall of the peer to the herd’s 
_ingle-nook 
And buzza! my brave hearts, for Buccleuch 
and his standard, ° 
For the King and the Country, the clan 
and the Duke. : 


Then up with the banner, &e. 
Quoth the Sheriff of the Forest. 


Abbotsford, Dec. 1. 1815. 


| 7. M. C. will appear in our next 


Poetry. 


To 
THE ANCIENT BANNER OF THE nHOvSs; 


or 


BUCCLEUCH. 


< AND hast thou here, like hermit grey, 


Thy mystic characters unroll’d, 
Our peaceful revellers to play, 
Thou emblem’ of the days of old ; 
Or comest thou with the veteran’s smile, 
Who deems his day of conquest. fled, 
Yet loves to view the bloodless toil, 
Of sons whose sires he often led ? 


Not such thy peaceable intent 

When over border waste and wood,» 
On foray and achievement bent, 

Like eagle on the path of blood. ~ 
Symbol to ancient valour dear; 

Much has been dared and done for thee ; 
I almost weep to see thee here, 

And ‘deem thee raised in mockery. 


But no—familiar to the brave, 

*T was thine thy gleaming moon and star 
Above their manly sports to wave, 

As free as in the field of war. 
To thee the faithful clansman’s shout, 
> Inrevel asin rage was dear; 
The more beloved in festal rout, 

The better fenced when foes were near. 


I love thee for the olden day, 
The iron age of hardihood ; 
The rather that thou leds’t the way — 
To peace and joy thro’ paths of blood: 
For were it not the deeds of weir, 
When thou wert foremost in the fray, 
We had not been assembled here, 
Rejoicing in a father’s sway. 


And e’en the days ourselves have known, 
Alike the moral truth impress;— 
Valour and constancy alone 
Can purchase peace and happiness. 
Then hail, memorial of the brave, 
The liegeman’s pride, the border’s ave; 
May thy grey peinon never wave 
On sterner field than Carterhaugh * 


Quoth the Ettrick Sheps 


Mlirive Lake, Dees 4.1815.’ 
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CHINA. 


AND TERMINATION OF SOME DISs- 
PUTES BETWEEN THE BRITISH FAC- 
TORY AT CANTON aND THE CHINESE. 


Y the late arrivals from the East Indies, 
we have.obtained several documents elu- 
cidatory of the causes and nature of some 
recent discussions between the Viceroy of 
Canton and the Committee of Supercargoes, 
which at one. time. threatened, not only to 
end in the suspension of all amicable inter- 
course, but in a declaration of open war.— 
They diselose a determined spirit of en- 
croachment and aggression on the part of 
the Chinese, the evident tendency of which, 
if not timely checked, was to annihilate the 
privileges of the factory, and reduce its 
members to be the unresisting dependents 
of a government, notoriously tyrannical and 
oppressive. The point upon which the io- 
cal government at first chiefly rested. its 
complaints, was.an; alleged violation of the 
neutral rights of the Chinese by his Majes- 
ty’s ship Doris... Early in May, a boat be- 
longing to that vessel proceeded to Wham- 
poa, and boarded an American schooner ly- 
ing in the river, . This act was immediate- 
ly denounced by the Viceroy as an unwar- 
rantable injury, and. reparation for it de- 
manded from. the committee. The Com- 
mittee, in various discussions with the 
Hong merchants, and the chief Magistrates 
of Macao, urged, that they could not be in 
any way answerable for the conduct of his 
Majesty’s ships, over the officers of which 
they possessed no sort of controul.—This 
fair and candid statement appears to have 
at.tirst_ produced its due effect, and te. have 
opened a prospect. of a speedy adjustment 
of the,difference., ‘The appearance of mo- 
deration was, however, of short duration. 
The Chinese Government advanced in its 
demands, and addressed the Committee in 
Memoria! explanwtory of various supposed 
stlevances, and insisting on the immediate 
departure of the Doris. Its. displeasure 
With the commander of that ship was great- 
increased by a subsequent transaction, 
which, although adiudged by it an infrac- 
hon of neutral rights, appears to be perfect- 
ly Justifiable.—The Arabella of Culcutta, 
Having been captured by the Ametiean pri- 
to Wh Rambier, was proceeding with her 
we when she discerned the.Do- 
, took refuge m the horbour of Ma- 
December 1915, 


‘cao. The Governor of that settlement, a 
greeably to existing treaties, ordered the 
Arabella to quit the Portuguese limits, and 
sent a guard for her protection until beyond 
them.—NShe was immediately afterwards 
boarded by the Doris, when three British 
subjects were found on board of her. The 
Chinese Government construed this search of 
a prize vessel into the capture of an American 
in Macao Roads, and strictly prohibited its 
subjects from supplying his Majesty’s ships 
with provisions. It was fully explained ‘to 
the officer deputed to investigate this affair, 
that the Arabella was an English vessel, 
captured during her voyage from Bengal to 
Sumatra, and that part of the crew were 
then on board the Rambler, by whom she 
had been taken. To the demand of the 
Viceroy for the removal of the ships of war, 
the Committee urged, that the measure 
could not be resorted to, without endanger- 
ing the fate of many valuable Indiamen 
and private traders, hourly arriving in the 
river; which, if deprived of protection, 
would immediately fall a sacrifice-to nume- 
rous American privateers on the station. 
They further insisted, that it was manifest- 
ly unjust to admit American privateers, 
some of them filled with prize goods, with- 
out question or demur, whilst English ves- 
sels of war were excluded from ali,the pri- 
vileges of the port. Meanwhile the Doris, 
whilst conveying two English vessels up the 
Bocca, and protecting them fromthe at- 
tacks of four American privateers lying 
there, was fired at by the Chinese ships, of 
war. Capt. O’Brien having answered their 
fire from one gun without shot, and board- 
ed the Chinese ship, demanded. an explana- 
tion of this unprovoked insult. At. figst, 
no satisfactory answer was given; but the 
cominander at length seemed sensible that 
the American vessels of war ought not to 
ride in a situation which enabled them to 
intercept and take English traders whilst 
entering the river,—Nevertheless, the cir- 
cumstance was instantly reportes to shepPro 
vincial government, in terms calculated to 
impose on it the belief Of a serious disturb. 
ance having been created by the Doris. 
Several representations on the subj.ct were 
transmitted to Canton, but invariably re- 
turued wmopened. About the middie of 
September, the Viceroy issued an order, 
prehtbicing all subjects of China from en- 
tering the service of the Mrisish resident in 
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the faetory,, and. enjoining punishment on 
all persons violating this institution. In 
reply to this vexatious and unmanly regu- 
lation, the Committee stated, that for more 
than a hundred years the servants employ- 
ed in the factory were chiefly Chinese, and 
that the factory houses were incapable of 
containing the nuntber of Europeans requi- 
site for the. due performance of the various 
duties. of the factory, These, and some 
ether representations, were made in the Chi- 
nese language, and immediately after pre- 
sentation, returned unopened by the Vice- 
roy, with a declaration, that he would re- 
ceive addresses from the English only in 
their native language. To the adoption of 
this practice a most serious objection pre- 
sents itself; for it is evident, that the sole 
reason forthe Viceroy desiring all papers 
addressed. to him to be couched in English 
is, that. he. may be enabled, through the 
medium of false translations, to forward to 
Pekin partial,and garbled accounts of their 
contents. To add to these insults and gla- 
ring. marks of contemptuous disrespect, the 
police magistrate, acting by the Viceroy’s 
orders, violated the privileges of the factory, 
by suddenly, and without previous notice, 
entering its precincts. Immediately after 
this, all intercourse between the Company’s 
ships. at, Whampoa and those of his Majes- 
ty at Chumpee, was vigorously enforced ; 
boats, proceeding up and down the river 
were stopped, and several English ships, 
provided with regular port clearances, were 
fired: at by Chinese men of war. But the 
resentment of the Committee appears to 
have been, roused to the greatest pitch, by 
the seizure of a person bearing a box with 
the Prince Regent’s portrait, sent out by 
the Court of Directors to his Excellency the 
late Viceroy. of Canton, who, while in office, 
had distinguished. himself by kindness to 
the English. It was by them suspected, 
that. the. Viceroy had. ordered this person to 
hesapprehended, in the hope of forcing from 
him the avowal of some pretended conspi- 
racy On their part against the safety of the 
Chinese empire. This conjecture does not 
seem ill-founded, when it is remembered, 
that at this time the Viceroy contemplated 
an open rupture, and was willing to shew 
that he was justifiable in adopting these 
meacures.of hostility against the English. 
After mature deliberation on these and nu- 
reerous other instances of oppression, all 
of. which betrayed a striking hostility to the 
Knglish, and strong partiality for their ene- 
mies, the Americans; and after making va- 
ricus ineffectual trials to be heard by the 
Vieeroy, the Committee, determined-on ‘ap-. 
peating: to his.. Imperial. Majesty; and, ac-, 
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cordingly, in the beginning of: @ctober, 


sued orders for all. British subjects to qui: 


Canton within four days.—These — orders 
were however suspended, that a, final at. 
tempt at adjustment might be made by the 
mission of Sir G. Staunton. . Having failed 
in this, the Committee acted on their orders 
on the 27th October. In the beginning of 
November Sir G. Staunton, who during thy 
whole of the negociations had acted as the 
representative of the Company, left Canton, 
accompanied by all the British subjects, the 
English colours and ships, and the treasure, 
Previously to departing, he. left with the 
local Government a sealed. letter to be for. 
warded to the Imperial Court at Pekiv, 
This bold and decisive step, together with 
the receipt of the letter, which it was unsafe 
either to transmit or intercept, intimidated 
the Viceroy ; who, dreading a defalcation of 
the revenue, and the consequent displeasure 
of his royal master, immediately deputed 
the Hong merchants to follow Sir G. Staun- 
ton, and re-open the conference. They 
reached him after he had crossed the se 
cond bar, and after producing the Viceroy's 
instructions, prevailed on hin to returm. 
This happened about the middle of Novem: 
ber, at whieh period our written documents 
cease. We have, however, learnt from the 
verbal communications of individuals who 
left China, subsequently to the re-com- 
mencement of the negociations, that the 
Committee had much reason to congratu: 
late themselves on the bold and determined 
attitude assumed by them. Several im 
portant concessions had becn made by the 
adverse party; the most momentous ¢ 
which seems to be an acknowledgement of 
the right of the Company’s servants to wrile 
their chops or official letters in the Chines 
language. On the other hand, it is under 
stood that the Committee withdrew thelt 
interference in the affair of the Chinamaly 
who had been seized by the local govet 
ment. . This person, it is believed, was fi 
terwards put to death. A strong disposal 
for peace was manifested on both sides ws 
as the points remaining for adjustm? 
were not difficult, his Majesty's ships he 
returned to Chumpee, the Company 5 0% 
sels had proceeded to Whampoa, 2? 
ancient relations of amity had been resua* 
Zit, 
The British Government have !t in oO 
templation to send another embass) ; 
China 3 and Lord Amherst, we innit 
has been appointed Ambassador ya 
nary and Plenipotentiary to the see 
of. China: Mr Ellis, a near 
Lord Buckinghamshire, wil be secre 
the embassy. 4 
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* NEW, SOUTH WALES, 


‘The ship General Brown is arrived at 
‘London, from New South Wales, having, 
on her way, touched at Trincomalee, where 
she landed a detachment of his Majesty’s 
73d regiment. ‘By this opportunity we 
have received Sydney Gazettes from the 
middle of July to the third week of Decem- 
ber. The settiement was exceedingly heal- 
thy, and, notwithstanding a long prevalence 
of drought, menacing a failure of the crops, 
continued to enjoy plenty and prosperity, 
chiefly through means of the Governor’s 
judicious administration. The back settle. 
ments were, however, much infested with 
deserters, called in the colony Brush-rangers, 
who, sheltered by the difficult nature of the 
country, daily committed atrocious murders 
on the unwary traveller. Several of these 
desperadves had, however, been apprehend- 
ed, and brought to condign punishment. 
The transport Surrey had arrived from 
England with convicts, and threatened the 
communication to the colony of an infee- 
tious fever, which had destroyed the mas- 
ter, mate, and 40 of her crew. She was 
ordered to undergo quarantine, and the pes- 
tilence was thus happily subdued. This 
vessel was the bearer of dispatches from the 
Right Honourable Earl Bathurst, commu- 
nicating his Majesty’s charter for the estab- 
lishment of Civil Judicature on the island 
and its dependencies. These instructions 
were promulgated, and Jeoffry Hart Bent, 
Esq. appointed Judge of the Supreme Court, 
on the 13th of August. Orders were at the 
same time received for the abolition of the 
rules, by Which the families of persons in 
the employ of Government received rations 
irom the public stores, and become entitled 
to the service of one or more convicts.— 
The justice of these orders was fully ac- 
knowledged ; but it was found that, except 
in some limited cases, they could not, with- 
out great hardship, be carried into effect, 
1 Consequence of the very inadequate sala- 
Mes of individuals in the public service. 
7Overnor Macquarrie had, therefore, sus- 
pended their operation till the result of a 
reference to the Prince Regent should be 
know n. A very benevolent institution had 
been by Government for promoting 
the civilization of the Aborigines. Schvols 
for the instruction of children were appoint- 
ed at the public expence ; and Jand was of- 
fered to all adults desirous of settling. 
Favourable accounts had been received 
5 Rie the Supreme Government of 
Siva had, according to national usage, de- 
Ohi on the daughter of Poomaree, not- 
Standing his being alive and well. The 
of the missionaries, in the educa- 


on Of the inhabitants, were eminently sue- 
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cessful; and above 200 persons attended 

schoo! daily, and-were able to read Engiish 

tolerably well. & 


EAST INDIES. 


Farther accounts have reached us from Cab 
cutta, to the 15th June, relative to the late 
military operations. We are assured that 
Umur Singh and his followers had received 
a favourable impression of the British cha- 
racter, by the results of the late siege. ‘The 
garrison was scantily provided with graitt, 
and had only horrible green water to drink. 
More than 1000 persons were cooped up 
within the limits of a small fort, and theit 
condition was deplorable in the extreme.— 
Much harder terms could have been exacted 
from the chief, but the British General 
deemed those sufficient which were obtained. 
Umer Singh had with him three lacks of 
rupees, which the British General permitted 
him to retain. ‘The British officers repre- 
sent that a great change of climate was im: 
mediately felt on descending the hills at Nal- 
lagurgh. The hot winds from the adjucent 
place, felt, they say, like the breath of a 
furnace. General Ochterlony returns to 
Loodhinna, and takes with him the Goork- 
ha Nuseeree battalion. ‘The corps of Sikhs 
remain in the hills. When the affairs of 
Umur Singh had reached their extremity, 
as an expiring effort, he made application, 
through the medium of an agent, to Runjet 
Singh for all the aid he could give him, and 
for his services proposed to deposit with him 
five lacks of rupees at Umritsir. His object 
was a diversion in his favour. Even this 
offer came too late. It was tendered’on the 
19th of May, two days after the Kajee 
had surrendered Malrun. Runjeet Singh, 
on this occasion, maintained the good opi- 
nion entertained of him for wise policy and 
good sense ; he uniformly replied to the pro- 
posals, that the offer was at variance with 
his engagements with the British, and that 
he foresaw the conquest of Umur Singh by 
the British General. 

General warfare is still kept up in India 
by other chiefs. The ex-king Shah Shooja, 
of Kaboul, whose safety was threatened by 
Runjeet Singh, had luckily escaped beyond 
his enemies’ power, having reached the con- 
fines of Kashmeer, where he hoped to receive 
shelter amongst his Afghanbrethren. The 
Keiledar of Mungla had sent a dispatch to 
l.ahor, informing his master that the people 
of the adjacent country (who are a Maho- 
medan tribe named Mulikeh), had risen in 
rebellion, and attempted to storm the fort. 
Ranjeet Singh, on this intelligence, ordered 
Futtih Sing of Ulvo to a certain station, 
where he would meet him with his camp 
equipage and guns, to take the Geld. There 
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seemhs'no immediate prospect of escape from 
trouble tothe Rajah of Jypoor. Misr Sheo 
Nanrynveith: r disgusted, or himself the ob- 
ject of the®Prince’s anger, had withdrawn 
from’ the Dembar, under the pretence of 
indisposition, and the loss of his. master’s 
favour! “The friends of Ameer Khan had 
taken ‘the town of Parbutsir, and invested 
the fort. Ameer Khan’s party were ut Ka- 
la, which place they have piundered; and 
Mohnumud “hah Khan was amusing himself 
by digging for hidden treasure at Mirtheh, 
Man Singh. the Rajah of Joudpour, had 
sent a tatinting message to those chiefs, da- 
ring them to approach his city. The festi- 
vities, consequent on the marriage of Hol- 
kar, had nearly terminated. Bala Rams Set 
had ‘rejoined the camp, and was again at 
the head of affairs. Muneca Baee has found 
it necessary to pay 10,000 rupees from: a 
private ptirse, to stop the clamour of her 
famished troops. From Muhee Putpoor 
complaints ate made of the ravages of the 
Pindaras; and one of the Marhatta Chiefs, 


Bata ‘Reo!KRIa, who had left the camp to 


go ona pilgtimage, had been attacked and 
plundered ‘hy ‘the Bhiels, who wounded his 
es and carried off 10 horses. 
“FRANCE. 
FRANCE AND THE 
‘ALLIED POWERS. 


* “Concluded ut Paris, Nov. 20. 1815. 

‘In the name of*the most holy and indivi- 
sible Trinity &e. 

Art. I. The frontiers of France remain 
as they were in ‘1790, with the exception of 
_the reciprocal modifications in this article. 

1. In the north, the frontier line remains 
as it was fixed in the treaty of Paris, till op- 
posite Quevorain, thence it goes along the 
ancient frontiers of the Belgic provinces, of 
the former bishopric of Liege, and of the 
“duchy of Bouillon, as they were in 1790 ; 
so that the territories of Marienburg and 

hilippev ie, with the fortresses of the 


‘ame name, and the whole duchy of Bouil- 


lon, remain Without the French’ frontiers. 
‘From’ Villars, by Orval, on the frontiers of 
‘the department of the Ardennes, and the 
duchy of Luxemburg, as far as Perle, on 
the r: vad leading tedin Thionville to Treves, 
the fro ntier fine remains as it was fixed in 
the’ “treaty of Paris.—From Perle it goes 


over Latinsdorf, Wallnich, Schardorf, Nu- 


derweHing, Polleweller ; which pkices, with 
‘their bantigars, all remain to France ; to 
Honore and along thé old frontiers of the 
district of Bruck ‘so that Saarlouis and 
the cours ‘e of the Saar, with the plaees on 


‘the’ right of the above mentioned tine, with © 
“their banlieurs, will eome without 


French frotitiers, the frontiers of the 
district of Saarbruck the frontier line shall 
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be the same which now separates the de. 
partments of the Lower Rhine from Ger. 
many, as far as to the boundary, to its junc. 
tion with the Rhine, the whole of the jer. 
ritory lying on the left bank of the Lanta, 
including the fortresses of Landau, shall be. 
long to Germany. The town’! of Wissem. 
berg, however, which is intersected by this 
river, remains wholly to France, with 
rayon on the left bank ; this rayon must not 
exceed 1000 toises, and will be more parti. 
cularly detcrmined by the Commissioners 
who will hereafter be appointed to regulate 
the frontiers. 

2. From the mouth of the Lanter along 
the departments of the Lower Rhine, the 
Upper Rhine, the Doubs, and the Saar, as 
far as the canton of Vaud, the fronticrs re- 
main as they are fixed in the treaty of Pa. 
ris. The Thalweg of the Rhine ‘shall be 
the line of separation between France and 
the Gerinan States, but the property of the 
island, as it will be determined in conse- 
quence of a new examination of the course 
of that river, shall remain unchanged, what- 
ever alterations the course of the river may 
in process of tune undergo. Commissioners 
shall be appointed within three months by 
the High Contracting Powers, on both sides, 
in order to make the said examination. The 
half ot the bridge between Strasburgh and 
Kehl shall belong to France, and the other 
half to the grand duchy of Baden. 

3. To restore a direct communication be 
tween the canton of Geneva and Switzer- 
land, that part of the territory of Gex which 
is bounded on the east by the lake of Ge- 
neva, on the south by: the territory of the 
canton of Geneva, on the north by the cao- 
ton of Viend, and on the west by the course 
of the Versoix, and by a line whieh includes 
the communes of Collex, Bossy, and Mey: 
rin, leaving the commune of Ferney ' 
France, shall be ceded to the Helvetic Con- 
federation, to be united to the canton of 
Geneva. The line of the -French domaité 
shall be placed to the west of the Jura, 
that the whoie district of Gex shall be with- 
out that line. 

4. From the frontier of the canton of 62 
neva to the Mediterranean, the frontier line 
is the same as that which, in 1798, ony 
ed France from Savoy, and the county © 
Nice. The relations which the treaty d 
1814 had re-established between France rs 
the principality of Monaco, shall for 
cease, aud the same relations take an i 
tween that and the 
Sardinia. 

5. All territories and ‘districts ines hy 
within the frontier of France, 4 = 
the present article, remain united toh" 

6. The contracting Powers shall 

pati 
within three months after the 9% 
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the present. treaty, Commissioners to re- Art. .Y. Asithe state of confusion and fer« 
gulate every thing respecting ‘the fixing of mentation which France neeessarily feels, 
the frontiers on both sides, and as soon as after so many violent convulsions, and par- 
those Commissioners have finished their la- ticularly after the last catastrophe, notwith- 
bours, maps shall be made, and frontier posts standing the paternal intentions of the King, 
set up, to mark, the respective boundaries. and the advantages which all classes of the 

Art. 4I...The fortresses and territories subjects necessarily derive from the consti- 
which, by the preceding article, are no tutional charter, makes some measures of 
longer to, belong to the Freneh territory, precaution and temporary guarantee neces- 
will be. given, up to the Allied Powers in sary, for the security of the neighbouring 


“2 


the period specified in the military conven- states, it has been considered as absolutely $i 
tion, annexed to the 9th article of the pre- requisite, to occupy, for a fixed time, mili- Be | 
sent treaty, and his Majesty the King of tary positions along the frontiers of France; bi 
France renounces for ever, for himself, his by a corps of allied troops, under the ex- bag | 
heirs, and: successors, the rights of sove- press reservation that this occupation shall fe | 
reignty and property which he hithertoexer- not infringe on the sovereignty of his Most ‘ie 
cised over the said fortresses and territories. Christian Majesty, nor on the state of poss ii 
Art. [il.:As the fortifications of Hunin- — session, as fixed by this treaty ; the number "| 
guen have always been a ground of uneasi- of troops shall not exceed 150,000 5 the t 
néss'to the city of Basle, the High Con- Commander in Chief is named by the Allied i 
tracting Powers, to give to Switzerland a Powers.—This army will occupy Conde, 
fresh proof of their care and good will, have Valenciennes, Bouchain, Cambray, Ques- : 


agreed among themselves to have the forti- noy, Maubeuge, Landrecies, Avesnes, Roc- 
fications of Huninguen razed, and the roy, Givet, with Charlemont, Mezieres, 
French Government engages for the same Montmedy, Thionville, Longwy, Bitsch, 


j a reason never to repair them, and not to and the tete du pont of Fort Louis. As 
$ erect any other fortifications within three France is to provide for the maintenance of 
y leagues of the city of Basle. this army, every thing relative to this ob- 
The neutrality of Switzerland shall be ject shail. be regulated in a separate conven- 
e ' extended to that piece of territory which tion. In this convention, which shall be as 
d lies north of line to be drawn from Ugine, valid as if inserted word for, word in this 
a4 that place included, on the south of the treaty, the relations shall be fixed between 
| lake of Annecy, over Ja Verge (in the Bre- the occupying army and the civil and mili- 
ie ! men Gazette, Taverige), to Lecheroine, and tary authorities of the country. This mili- 
Te irom thence to the lake of Bourget and the — tary occupation cannot last above five years, 
ch _ Rhone, in the same manner as is fixed by and may end before that period. The Al- 
: © the 22d article of the final act of the Con- lied Sovereigns, after an expiration of three 
he =F gress of Vienna, in respect to the province years, and alter they have first, in agree- 
an- _ of Chablais and Fancigny. ment with the King of France, maturely 
Tse ‘ The troops, therefore, which the King of weighed the situation and mutual interest, 
des ' Sardinia may have in these provinces, when- as well as the progress which the re-estab- 
jey- | ‘ever the powers adjacent to Switzerland are _ lishment of order and peace may have made 
to _ iW astate of open hostility, or are on the in France, have recognised in common, that 
on: _ €véofsuch astate, shall retire, and may the motives which induced this measure ne 
oi for that purpose take, in case of need, the longer exist. But, whatever may be the 
yain® > Way over the Vallois; but no armed troops — result of this deliverance, all the places and 
a, 80 of any other power can pass through, or be positions occupied by the allied troops will, 
vith: stationed ia, the above provinces, except at the expiration of five years, be evacuated 


such as Switzerland thinks fit to send thi- without further delay, and given up to his 


f Ge | ther; but this state of things must not hin- Most Christian Majesty, or his heirs and 
rit der the administration of these countries; successors. 
yar FB | mwhich the civil officers of the King of Art. VI. All the other foreign troops, not 
yo | Sardinia may employ the municipal guard belonging to the ariny of occupation, shall 
ary ' forthe maintenance of good order. quit the French territory in the periods fix- 
ce al Art. IV, That part of the indemnity to ed in the military convention annexed te 
ret | be given by France to the Allied Powers, the 9th article of the present treaty. 
ce which consists in money, is fixed to the Art. VIL. In all the countries which shali 
jom & Sum of 200 millions of francs... The man- change masters by virtue of the present 
— @ ner, the periods, and the securities of the treaty, as well as by the arrangements 
cul 7 Payment of this sum shall be regulated by which are to be made in consequence, there 
xed‘! = SCparate convention, which shali be equally shall be granted to the inhabitants, both 
Frat’ valid and binding as if it were inserted word natives and foreigners, of whatever nation , 
poi q for Word in the present treaty. they may be, a term ef six years, to be ee 
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reckoned from the exehange of the ratifica- 
tions, to dispose, if they think fit, of their 
property, and to retire into such country 
as they shall think fit to chuse, 

Art. VIII. All the dispositions of the 
treaty of Paris of the 30th May 1814, relative 
fo the countries ccded by that treaty, shall 
be equally applied to the different territories 
and districts ceded by the present treaty. 

Art, IX. The High Contracting Powers 
having caused to be laid before them the 
reclamations arising from the fact of the 
non-execution of the 19th and following ar- 
ticles of the treaty of May 30. 1814, as well 
as of the additional articles of that treaty, 
signed between Great Britain and France, 
desiring to render more efficacious the dis- 
positions laid down in these articles, and 
haying for this purpose determined, by two 
separate conventions, the course to be fol- 
lowed on both sides for the complete exe- 
eution of the articles above mentioned, the 
said two conventions, such as they are join- 
ed to the present treaty, shall have the same 
force and validity as if they were literally 
inserted in if. 

Art. X. All prisoners of war taken du- 
ring the hostilities, as well a3 all hostages 
who may have been carried off or given, 
shalt be restored in the shortest time pos- 
sible. The same shall be observed in re- 
spect to the prisoners taken antecedently 
to the treaty of the 30th May 1814, and 
who shall not have been yet restored. 

Art. XL. The treaty of Paris of 30th 
Bay 1814, and the first act of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, of June 9, 1815, are con- 
firmed and-maintained in all such of their 
dispositions as have not been modified by 
the clauses of the present treaty. 

“Art. XII, The present treaty, with the 
eonventions which are annexed to it, shall 
be ratified-in one single act, and the ratifi- 


eations shall be exchanged in the term of 


two months, or sooner, if possible. 

‘In testimony whereof, the respective Ple- 
nipotentiaries have signed it, and have seal- 
ed it with their arms. | 

ADonerat Paris, ithe 20th of November, in 

. bhe year of Grace, 1815. 


RICHELIEU. 
CASTLEREAGH. 
WELLINGTON. 
Addiiwnal Article. 


The High Contracting Powers, sincerely 
desiring to give effect to the measures with 
which they occupied themselves at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, relatively to the complete 


and univérsal abolition ‘of the African slave 
trade ; and having already, each in his re- 
spective states, prohibited, without restric. 
tion, their colonies and subjects, from tak- 


~ 


“cond Article of the Treaty of COMM op, 
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ing any part whatever in this traffic, engage 
to unite again all their cfforts to insure the 
final success of the principles which they 
have proclaimed in the declaration of the 
4th of February 1815, and to concert, with. 
out loss of time, by their Ministers at dhe 
Courts of London and Paris, the moet eff. 
cacious measures to obtgjn the entire and 
definitive abolition of a traffic so odious and 
so highly repugnant to the laws of religion 
and of nature. The present additioyal ar. 
ticle shall have the same force and valicity, 
as if it were inserted word for word in the 
treaty of this day. It shall be comprehend. 
ed in the ratification of the said treaty, 

In testimony whereof, the respective Ple. 
nipotentiaries have signed it, and affixed te 
it the seal of their arins. 


Done at Paris, November 20, in the year 
of Grace 1815. 


{The same day, in the same place, and 
at the same moment, the same treaty, as 
well as the conventions and articles annex- 
ed to it, was signed between France and 
Austria, France and Prussia, France and 
Russia. | 

Annexed to this treaty are four Conven- 
tions, which regulate the main points of the 
principal treaty. The first and second of 
these relate to the occupativn of the cau- 
tionary towns, the provisioning, paying, and , 
equipping of troops ;—and to the payment 
of 700 millions of indemnity. — France is to, 
pay 270 millions a year—but of this sum 
only 140 are to be applied to the paying, 
off the contribution of 700 millions, wh’ch 
thus will not be liquidated in less than five 
years. The remaining 130 millions ere to 
be applied towards the maintenance of the 
foreign force occupying France. This force 
will, it is stated, if circumstances permit, 
be diminished. But if such diminution be 
deemed impolitic, France is to pay the él 
ference between the 130 millions and the, 
real expence of maintaining the fortiy, 

troops. The third.conyention provides {0! 
the liquidation of claims against France by 
the subjects of foreign powers, and the la 
relates entirely to the claims of British wus 
jects upon that country, and is as follows’ 


Convention concluded, in conformity te 
Ninth Article of the Principal Treaty, 
relative to the Examination and mer 
tion of the Claims of the Suljects of, r 
Britannic Majesty against ihe nme 
of France. 


Art. 1. The subjects of his Britannic 
jesty, having elaims upon the French 


se: 
vernment, who, in contravention of 
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1786, and sisce the first of January 1793, 
have suffered on that account by the confis- 
cations or sequestrations decreed in France, 
shall, themselves, their-heirs or assigns, sub- 
jects of his Britanvic Majesty, be indemni- 
fied-and paid, when the amount of their 
claims shall have been ascertained, accord- 
ing to the forms and under the conditions 
hereafter: stipulated. 

Art. 2,. Holders of permanent stock un- 
der the French Government, shall be in- 
scribed in the Great Book of the consolidat- 
ed debt of France, for an amount of stock 
equal to the amount. of the stock they pos- 
sessed prior to the laws and decrees of se- 
questration or of confiscation above-men- 
tioned. In the cases in which the edicts or 
decrees constituting the stock shall have ad- 
ded thereto profitable conditions or favour- 
able chances, account shall be had thereof 
in favour of the creditors.—-The new in- 
scriptions shall bear date and interest from 
the 22d of March 1816.—Those who, by 
receiving their annuities at a third, after the 
30th of September 1797, have submitted 
themselves by their own act to the laws ex- 
isting upon this subject, are exempted from 
the above-mentioned dispositions. 

Art. 3. Those who possessed Life Annui- 
ties from the French Government before 
the decrees of confiseation or sequestration, 
shall be excepted from the above disposi- 
tions.——The new inscriptions shall bear date, 
and bear interest from the 22d of March 
1816.—The claimants to produce certifi- 
eates, declaring that the persons in whose 
names their life annuities were constituted, 
are still alive.—With respect to those pos- 
sessing life annuities in the names of per- 
sons who are’dead, they shall produce cer- 
tificates of demise, in the usual forms, stat- 
ing the 'period of the decease; and the an- 
nuities shall be paid up to such period. 

Art. 4. Arrears of the perpetual and life 
annuities due up to the 22d of March next 
exclusively, save the cases of exemption 
Specified in the second and’ third Articles, 
shall be insé¢ribed it: the Great Book of the 
public debt of “France, at the rate which 
shall’be the'mediar ‘price between par and 
the current market price of the day, at the 
date of the signature ot the present Treaty. 
To bear date and interest from the 22d of 


$ March 1816, inclusively. 


Art. 5. In order to determine the capital 


| due on immaveable property sequestrated, 


Conliscated, and sold, the following process 
shall be had :—To be produced, Ist, Tue 
deed of. purchase proving their proprictor- 
ships) The acts proving the facts of 


the Sequestration, and of the confiscation. a+ 
Lucmsglves,. their encesters, or agsig- 
guljects of his Britannic Majesty. In 
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default, however, of all proofs in writing, 
such other proof shall be admitted as the 
Commissioners of liquidation shall judge 
sufficient in lieu thereof. The. value of the 
said immoveable property shall be determin- 
ed and fixed by the production of an extract 
of the ** Matrice” of the ** Holes,” of the 
Contribution fanciere” for the year 1791, 
and at the rate of twenty times the revenue 
mentioned in the said ** Holes.” If the 
** Matrices” should no longer exist, the claim- 
ants to furnish such other proofs as shall 
be admitted by the Commission of Liqui- 
dation mentioned in the following articles. 
— The capital shall be inscribed upon the 
Great Book of the public debt of France, at 
the rate which has been fixed in the fourth 
article.—The arrears due upon the said ca- 
pital from the period of its sequestration, 
shall be calculated at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, without deduction, and, 
the whole amount of those arrears up to 


the 22d of March next exclusively, shall. 


be inscribed in the Great Book of the public 
debt of France, and shall bear interest from 
the 22d of March next exclusively... 

Art. 6. In order to fix the capital and ar- 
rears which shall be due on moveable pro- 
perty in I'rance, sequsetrated, confiscatgd, 
and sold, the following process shall be had ; 
—The claimants to produce, Ist, the proces 
verbal containing the inventory of the movee 
able effects seize! or sequestrated. 2dly, 
The proces verbal of the sale of the said ef- 
fects, or in default of proofs in, writing, 
such other proof as the respective Commis 
sioners of the two powers shall judge suf- 
ficient in lieu thereof. The,amount of the 
steck arising from the seizures and saJes of 
the moveable property shall be thus deter- 
mined ; regard being always had to those 
periods during which paper money was in 
circulation, and to the fictitious augmenta- 
tion of prices resulting therefrom.—The 
capital liquidated and allowed shai) be ia- 
scribed upon the Great Bouk of the public 
debt of France, at the rate which. has been 
fixed by the preceding articles, and shall bear 
date and interest from the 22d of March 
nextinclusively. The arrears due mporr the 
said capital from tne:period at which the 
claimant was doprived @ the possession of 
his or her moveubie property, shail be cal- 
culated at the rate of three per cent. per 
aunum, without. deduction, and the whole 
shalt bear. interest from the 22d of. March 
next inclusively. The. vessels, , ships, 
goes, and other moveable propertyy which 
shal] have been seized and confiscated, in 
conformity to the laws of war, 4nd; the pro- 


hibitory decrees, shall not be admitted to the , 


in the present artivie. 


Art, 7, 
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_ Art. 7.,Claims arising from the different 
Joans made by the Frenck Government, or 
from mortgages upon property sequestrated, 
seized, and sold by the said Goyernment, 
or any other claim whatsoever, not comprti- 
sed in the preceeding articles, and. which 
would be admissible according to the terms 
of the fourth ‘additional. article of the treaty 
of Paris of 1814, and of the present conven- 
tion, shall be. liquidated and fixed, aceord+ 
ing to the principles laid down in the above 
articles. 

_ Art. 8 The amount of the inscriptions 
arising to each creditor, shall be divided by 
the Commissioners of deposit. into five 
equal portions; the first of which shall be 
delivered immediately after liquidation; the 
other portions, every three months, interest 
to be allowed from the 22d of Mareh 1816, 
inclusive, as. soon as their respective claims 
shall have been admitted. 

Art. 9% A capital, producing an interest 
of three millions five hundred thousand 
Francs, commencing from the 22d of March 
L816, shall be inscribed as a fund of gua- 
rantee, in the Great Book of the public debt 
of France, in the name of two or four 
Commissioners, the one half English, and 
the,other half French, chosen. by their 
respective Governments, These. Commis- 
sioners. sha}l receive the said interest from. 
the 22d of March 1816, every six months ; 
they shall hold it in depesit, without have. 
ing the power of negociating it, and they 
shall further be bound to place the amount 
of it in the public funds, and to receive the 
accumulated and compound interest of the 


same, for the profit of tie creditors. In. 


case the three millions. five hundred thou- 
sand. frances of interest shall be insuili- 
eient, there shall be delivered to the said 
Commissioners inscriptions for larger sums, 
until their amount shall be equal to what 
may be necessary to pay all the debts men- 
tioned in the present act. 

Art. 10. In proportion as the liquidation 
shall be, effected, and the claims allowed, 


distinction being made between the sums. 


representing the capitals, and the sums ari- 


sing from the arrears cr interest, the Com-. 


mission of liguidation shall deliver to the 


creditors, allowed to be such, two. certifi-. 


cates for the value of the whole inscription 
to be made, bearing interest from the 22d of 
March 1816, inclusive; one cf the certifi- 
cates relating to the capital of the debt, and 
the ether relating to the arrears, or interest, 


liquidated up to the 22d of March 1pié,, 


exclusively... 
Art. 


sioners holding the annuities in deposit, 


who shall check the same, care beiag taken. 
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The certificates above-mefition- 
ed shall be delivered over. to .the Commise 


to distinguish the perpetual from the iif 
annuities.. And the creditors shall recejye 
interests, tegether with the accumulated and 
compound interests, if there be any. 
Art. 12..A farther delay shall be allowed, 
after the signature of the present Conven: 
tion, to those ereditors who ‘shall have 
elaims upon the French’ Government, for 
the matters specified in the present act, in 
order that they may bring’ forward their 
claims. This delay shall be extended to 
three months for the creditors residing in 
Europe, six months for such as are in the 
Western Colonies, and twelve months for 
such as are resident in the East Indies, or 
in other countries equally distant. After 
the expiration of these periods, they shal! 
no longer have the benetit of the present 
liquidation. 

Art, 13. In order to proceed in the liqui- 
dation and allowance of the claims mention. 
ed in the preceding Articles, there shall be 
formed a Commission, composed of two 
French and two English Commissioners, 
who shall be nominated and appointed by 
their respective Governments. These Com- 
missioners, after they shall have allowed 
and admitted the titles to the claims, shall 
deliver to the creditors the certiticates men- 
tioned in the Tenth Article. 

. Ari, 14. Relates to the mode of settling 
any particular case where there may be an 
equality of votes, or in the event of ava 
cancy taking place in the Commission, '30 
that there may be no delay in the business. 

Art. 15, Provides that the Commissioners 
shall make oath to proceed justly and faith 
fully, having no preference either for Cre- 
ditor or Debtor. 

_ Art. 16, When the three millions. five 
hundred thousand franes of interest, men- 
tioned in the ninth Article, shall have been 
inscribed in the name of the Commissioners 
who are to hold that..sum in deposit, and 
on the first demand which shall be ‘there 
after made by the French Government, his 
Britannic Majesty shall give the necessay 
orders to carry into execution the restora 
tion of the French Colonies, as stipulated by 
the Treaty of Paris of the 30th: of Mag 
1814, comprehending: Martinique and Gat 
daloupe, which hawe been since occupied by 
the British forces. The inscription 
mentioned shall be made befure the Ist 4 
January next, at the Jatest. | 

Art. 17., ‘The prisoners: of war, officer 
and soldiers, both naval. and iilitary. 
any, other deseription, taken during the lo 

tilities which: have lately ceased,. Shall 
bath. sides be immediately restored to the 
respective countries, under the sane es 
ditions which are specified in the Con be 
tion of the 23d.0f, Apeit 
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Treaty of the 30th of May of the same year; 
and the British, Gavernment renounces at! 
claiip.to;any. sums or indemnities whatso- 
ever, which might belong to it from the 
surplus. arising) from, the maintenance.of the 
said, prisoners, ef war, subject nevertheless 
to the condition,specified in the fourth ad- 
ditional, article of thé Treaty of Paris of the 
30th.of May. 1814. Pac 

Done.at, Paris. the twentieth day of No- 
vemher,Qne thousand eight hundred and 
fifteen,: 


(Signed) (LL. 8.) CasTLeReaGH. 
bal 


A Treaty, offensive and defensive. was at 
the same time concluded hetween Great Bri- 
tain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, by which 
they agree, that as the ** same revolutionary 
prineiples which supported the late criminal 
usurpation might again scourge France, un- 
der different forms,” to redouble their vigi- 
lance, and.in. such an event to unite with 
Louis in putting,a stop. to the evil. 


- 


‘The, Duke of Wellington having been 
appointed to the command of the allied 
army -ectupying France, the ministers of 
the different powers have transmitted a note 
tothe Duke de Richelieu, explaining the 
powers confided to him in this command. 
He is- generally instructed to keep down 
revolutionary principles, but the particular 
cates'ins which he is to interfere are left to 
his: discretion. This! note, together 
with one from Lord Castlereagh on the 
Subjectoof the works of art taken from 
risy we mustidefer till our next Number. 

Bie King! of: France has conferred the 
Order ief the: Cardon’ Bleu on the Duke of 
Wellington, adding: the estate of Grosbois, 
property “of Monsieur, This 
18 mark of distinction conferred 
by Lovision'the British army. 

ihe toltowing statement is in circulation 
Duke of Wellington’s 
at the Krench Court : 

pong thoroughly under- 


thatthe Duke is no favourite at the 


thes Royal party. 


Freneh: Court England, indeed, seems to 
beothelohjdet of ihdtred there, in proportion 
to the benefits shessand she) alonée—has 
Ever 
siicethe Duke-proved vhimself ani’ advocate 


for constitutional liberty dn Franee, ‘by re- 


to his Majesty: Fouche atid 
for his’ Ministers; and a pro- 
of public jirstice, by restoring ‘to fo- 
countries the treasurcs of which they 
beets rohbieds! every opportunity “has: 


181%, 
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been taken, by certain grand persondves, 
of evincing to his’ Graee just “so of 
their ‘disttke as would “hurts feelings, 
without provoking “his ‘serious resentment. 
When the Order of the Golden Freeve was 
sent by ferdinand to the Duke de ‘Berri, 
the Duke of Wellington, amonest the othér 
Knights of the Order, war asked -to attentl 
his investiture. On the Duk:’s entrance, 
his: Majesty merely said. ** Bun jour, Milor 3 
vous navez pas vos decoration’; and forth 
with turned away from him. The -ceurs 
tiers, we need not add,’ ‘were in the same 
spirit, and his Grace was’ treated ‘iniversals 
ly with the most pointed negket. The 
Duke had too much dignity of mind to 
complain of this rudeness 3 bat after it had 
become the talk of Paris, whose wise @os- 
sips began to chuckle at the supposed mor. 
tification of the Englishman, a tlenan 
connected with the British Government osk- 
ed the Duke of Wellington, whether r+port 
said true ? ** Why, how did’ you come to 
hear this?” replied his Grace sure 
I never spoke of No,’ said ‘the 
other, ** but it is al about the town.’ 
** Well,” answered his Grace, ** since you 
put the question to me, f tell you, it is true 
enough 3 they have every thing but openly 
insulted me; J want no favour ‘trom thém, 
nor to be treated with more than common’ 
civility due to an English gentleman ; but 
as [ do not much covet such a mode 6f te- 
ception, 1 shall not go near them dgains 
When I march away the British’ troops, 
they will begin ‘to recover ‘their senses.” 
Some hint of this conversation “got wind) in’ 
Paris, and reached the of the 
ries. A courtier was ‘dispatched’ to soften 
his Grace, who was not to be easily maystts 
fied, but repeated nearly the same’ sentir 
ments, in nearly the terms. “He was” 
then sent for by the King himself’, who 
tried to talk him over. The Duke was 
courteous and respectful—but tins’ 
moved. This interview was thus teported 
to the inmates of the Palace; ** F/ bien’? 
Le Duc de W.a ete ices Lb fili Cas 
moka honourable, et je lui a tout 
—‘* Weil! the Duke of Weliington bas 
been here. He has made an ample apology, 
and I have forgiven him every thing !” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FRENCH GOVELRN« 
MENT. 


The arrests are continued-at Paris mndet 
the new Taw, and almost wittt ut intermis- 
sion ; so that it is with the utmost 'diffieul- 
ty that any sort’ of accOmmudation can‘be 
given to the prisoners. 

By Severdl actounts, it dppears to 
the contemplation’ ef the Frenth ~ 
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to arrest, and. bring to. trial,; every, person 
who. held any office under Bonaparte during 
his, late, short reign: with this. view, it ig 
stated thatthe Chamber .of Deputies have 
‘ow under discussion the . propriety of re- 
ealling Fouche, from. his embassy at Dres- 
den, in order,to..put. him. upon his, trial. 
An order, it is asserted, was also issued for 
the arrest of Marshal Massena, who escap- 
ed a few hours before the arrival of the po- 
lice officers at his house. He _ has_ since 
been. apprehended, say, private letters, in 
passing through, one of the frontier towns, 
but has not, beensyet,sent to Paris, on ac- 
Monsieur Lavalette, who held the office 
of director ofthe posts in. Paris, under the 
government of Bonaparte, has been brought 
to trial, aceused shaving forcibly taken 
possession of this. office in, March last, when 
Bonaparte-was at Fontainbleau on his way. 
to. Paris, from, Elba... Lavalette was found 
guilty and sentenced to die; but had three 
days to appeal to. a Court, of Revision; and 
itis stated that this,Court.has set aside the 
judgement; and, that he. is to be tried on a 
new charge of treason, at. Strasburgh; but 
other accounts mention that his sentence 
has,been commuted by the King for that of 
banishment for life... 
Police have described and ordered 
search to, be-made for Generals Drouet D’- 
Esjon,: Lefebre .Desnouettes, A. Ameilh, 
Jaques Gilly, M. Brayer, F. R, Barthele- 
my, Mouton Duvernet, Emanuel Grouchy, 
Bertrand Clausel, and, H. F. Luborde. 
Two clubs have. been. formed at Paris, 
which embrace nearly all the Chamber of 
Deputies :, one consists of pure Royalists, 
whose design: it is to support the measures 
of ministers; the other, which assembles in 
the Rue St: Honore, consists of Constitu- 
uuonalists, who, being alarmed at the intend- 
ed: violent measures of their opponents, have 
strengthéned their members by. the acces- 
sion of most.of.those who .held office under 


the.late Government. 

od 

TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF MARSHAL 
ij fiir NEY. 


the. 23d September the Marshal was 
brought, before the Chamber of Peers, and 
the objections which he made to the Cham- 
ber proceeding in his.trial being heard, and 
taken into consideration, the Peers retired, 
and, after two hours deliberation, decided 
that the trial should go on. .1t;was agreed, 
however,.to delay all further proceedings 
tilithe 4th December, in order to give time 
to the accused to bring forward several ma- 
-olSeveral documents have been transmitted 
to this.country-on. the subject of this.trial, 
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from which it.appears, that the Marshz}, 
in addition to the arguments already urgeq 
in his favour, rested his defence Chiefly on 
the 12th article of the capitulation of Paris, 
in which it is, specially provided, that no 
man shall be disturbed for ‘his political con. 
duct or opinions. The article is as follows: 
‘** Private persons and property shall be 
** equally respected. ‘The inhabitants, anda 
‘in general ail individuals who shall be in 
** the capital, shall continue to enjoy their 
* rights and liberties, without being dis. 
** turbed, or called to account, either as to 
** the situations which they hold, or may 
** have held, as to their conduct or political 
** opinions.” 
Availing himself of this article, Ney 
certainly seemed to throw difficulties, both 
in the way of che French Government and 
of the Allied Powers. His friends, of course, 
contended, that, according to its obvious 
meaning and spirit, it must be construed into 
a general act of amnesty by, the French King. 
This, however, was denied, and the Duke of 
Wellington, in a conversation which it ap. 
pears he held with Madame Ney, and ina 
letter also which he wrote to her husband, 
states, that the stipulation in question only 
meant to express the renunciation, on the 
part of the Allied Powers, of al! prosecutions 
for political conduct or opinions—that they 
had nothing to do with the acts of the King’s 
government—and, finally, that the King 
himself had not ratified the convention. He 
also states, that ** the convention related ex- 
clusively to the military occupation of Paris.” 
Such, no doubt, may have been the in- 
tention of the Duke of Wellington in the 
drawing up the terms of the capitulation; 
but the friends of Ney, of course, puta dif- 
ferent construction on the article ; they ac- 
cordingly contended, that, as to the Allied 
Powers, they had not to dread any prosecus 
tion for political opinions from them—that 
the article in question was. understood, by 
the troops who occupied Paris, as a secur! 
to them from the legal proceedings, of their 
own sovereign only, and that it was upo! 
this express understanding that the allied 
troops were allowed to enier Paris. Ty 
farther stated, that, where any doubt shall 
arise as to the meaning of any of the arth 
cles, they shall be construed in favour 
the besieged, and that the French piel 
when he entered Paris. on the faith of the 
treaty, virtually acceded to it. 
The Marshal's final tria! accordingly 
menced in the Court of, Peers 99 the ai 
‘ the Sth an 
instant, and was continued on 921%) 
6th, He rested, his chief 
12th article of the convention of eat 
boye, quoted; the. court, | 
not allow this point to ke discus 
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Marshal Ney. woutd not ‘suffer his Counsel 
to make any Pan defence, saying, he ap- 


pealed to Europe and to posterity. The 
Chamber therefore proceeded to deliberate, 
and he was adjudged to die by a great ma- 
jority—-161 voting for, his death, and 22 
for banishment. ‘The sentence was cairied 
into effect next morning. | | 

The following interesting particulars, re- 
specting his behaviour on receiving sentence, 
and at the place of execution, appear in the 

Paris papers: 

| Paris, December 8. 

Marshal Ney, upon returning to his 
chamber, whilst the Chamber were delibe- 
rating upon his fate, appeared to be ani- 
mated and sustained by a feeling of deep 
resolution, He pressed his advocate in his 
arms, who said to him, ** You would have 
it,” ** It is all over, my dear friend,” re- 
plied the Marshal; ** we shall see each other 
agaip in another world.” 

' He asked for dinner, and ate with good 
appetite : he thought that a small knife was 
the object of attention and uneasiness to the 
persons charged to guard him.  ** Do you 
think, (he said, on looking at them) that I 
fear death 2” and then threw the knife at 
some distance from him. 

_ After dinner he smoked a segar tranquil- 
ly; then Jay down and slept, or seemed to 
sleep, for a couple of hours. He seemed to 
be in a sound ‘sléep when the Secretary of 
the Chamber, M. Cauchy, repaired to him 
to read his sentence. Before he proceeded 
to read it, he attempted to address some 
kind words to him, to testify how painful 
it was to him to be forced to discharge so 
sad an office. _ * Sir,” said the Marshal 
stopping him, ‘* do’ your duty ; every one 
must do his duty—read.” 

_ Upon the preamble being read, he said 
impatiently, “* to the fact, to the fact at 
once,” When his titles were detailed, he 
observed, ** What good can this do? Mar- 
shal Ney, then a heap of dust, that is all.” 

Af tra’ M. Cauchy came to that article re- 
lating to the succession to the Crown— 
b That law,” exelaimed the Marshal, ** can- 

Aot be applicable to me—it is for the Im- 
perial family it was made.” 

the reading, M. Cauchy said, that 
itd nese last moments he wished for the 
©onsolations of religion, he might send for 


the Rector of St Sulpice, who was himself 
Cauchiy’s observing, that 


cient, T Want Ho priest to te how 
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Upon its being observed that he was at 
liberty to take leave of his wife and chil 
dren, he desired that they should be writs 
ten to, to come between six and seven im 
the morning. ‘* T hope,” he added, ** that 
your letter will not announce to my wife 
that her husband is condemned. f will 
myself inform her of my fate.” 

M. Cauchy then retired, and the Marshat 
threw himself in his clothes on the bed. He 
soon fell asleep. 

At four in the morning he was awakened 
by the arrival of the Marechale, his wife, 
with her children, and Madame Gamon, 
his sister. ‘The unfortunate wife, ‘as*soon 
us she entered the chamber, fél! in a fit on 
the ground. The Marshal ‘and his 
raised her. To a long fainting fit, succeeds 
ed tears and groéns. Madame Gamon, on 
her knees before the Marshal, was not in 
a less deplorable conditidn. ‘The children, 
silent and sad, did» not’ ‘weep.’ The eldest 
appeared to be about 11 years of age. “Vhe 


Marshal spoke to them a long time, but in» 


a low tone of voice. ‘Ona sudden he rose, 
and intreated his family to withdraw. 

Left alone with his guards, he walked 
up and down the chamber, One of themy 
a grenadier of the name of Laroche Jaque- 
lin, said to him, ** Marshal, in the situation 
in which you are, should you not think of 
God.? It is always good to reconcile one’s 
self to God. 1 have seen many battles, 
and every time I could 1 confessed’ myself, 
and found myself always the better for it.” 

The Marshal stopped, and looked at him 
with a certain interest, and then said,— 
** You are in the right ; yes, you are in the 
right—we ought to die as Christians. ‘I 
desire to see the Rector of St Sulpice.” The 
brave grenadier did not want tu be told 
twice. The clergyman was forthwith mm- 
troduced into the chamber of the condermn- 
ed. He remained shut up with him three 
quarters of an hour. When he retired, the 
Marshal expressed a desire to seé him in 
his last moments. The virtuous priest kept 
his word. At half-past eight he returned, 
and at nine, being informed that’ all’ was 
ready, the Marshal gave him his hand to 
help him into the coach, saying to him, 
** Get in first, M. le Cure; 1 shalt be quick- 
er than you on high.” 

Ile was dressed in a blue coat anda 
round hat. i 

‘f'wo officers of gendarmerie were in t 
coach with him and the clergyman. About 
200 veterans accormpanied the coach.’ ‘The 
coach, traversing the gatden of the Luxem- 
bourg, proceeded to the end of the grand 
alley that leads to the Observatory which 
was’ the ‘spot fixed On ‘for the executions 
On seeing the cogely stop, the’ Marshals (who 

though. 
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the plain of Grenejle, expressed, some ,sur- 
prise. Asking if that was the place of exe- 
eution, he was auswered in the affirmative, 
and. immediatly got out of the coach. . Af- 
ter embracing his. confessor, to whom. he 
gaye his snuff box to give to Madame la 
Marechale, and some pieces of gold to be 
distributed to the poor, he proceeded with 
a quick step to within eight paces of the 
wall. Vhe confessor reniained near the 
coach, praying fervently. The Marshal 
now faced the detachment of the veterans 
who were to tire, and cried out in a strong 
and loud voice. at the same time taking off 
his bat with his left hand, and_ placing his 
right on his heart, ** Comrades, straight to 
the heart—fire.” The officer gave the signal 
at the same time with his sword, and he fell 
dead without a single strugg'e. Twelve balls 
had taken effect; three in the head. 

On the day in which Marshal Ney was 
executed, a general act of amnesty was pro- 
posed by the Duke de Kichelieu, with the 
exception of the Bonaparte family, who are 
for ever banished from France, and with 
the exccption also of certain individuals spe- 
cilied in the King’s erdonnance of the 24th 
July. 

It is mentioned tn. private letters, that 
this act was received by the Chamber with 
profound silynee, and that there are some 
doubts of its. passing. .Lhis, with several 


» other facts)which have. lately come to light, 


confirm the report thai the Chamber of De- 


, puties,is composed of Royalists, too violent 


jfor the temper: and feelings of the 
French , Court—and that ,the interposing 
power of the.Crown is,irequently necessary 


_ to prevent their, too, ardent loyalty from 
transgressing the beunds of. policy. 


Angther, singular fact -is mentioned of two 
Members having yeeeived the express per- 
wiissionof the King, to join the. constitu- 
tional glub.of the Rue St Honore.. It would 
appeat irom thisy as.if the miinisters, fear- 
ing they may not be able duly to regulate 
the zeai of the; Chamber of Deputies, were 
patronising a more moderate party, to which 
might resort, dn case. they should be 
ovliged tu dissolve the present Chamber. 


PERSECUTION OF THE PROTESTANTS. 


The Protestants. in the south of France 
still. continue the victims of a persecution 
the most sanguinary and ferocious that ever 
d, graced, tae apnals of history, and we re- 
add, that no, effectual means have 
hiinerto been adopted by the French go- 
verument to,suppress those horrible scenes 
of uuuder and devastation, and to punish 


. 
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thought they were going to.carry ,him to 


the as..s-ins. , The Protestants are accuseg 
of not having embraced the royal cau e with 
the same ardour as the other subjeets of pis 
Majesty... Protected. by: Napoleon, they te. 
came the wealthy proprietors of the national 
domains, and their suecessful industry and 
emancipation from the: subjection in which 
they were formerly -heldy have excited. 
gainst them a jealousy ad: exasperation 
difficult to describe... Both religious and po- 
litical resentments combine |. to. heiehten 
their mutual animosity ; to this add the 
lure of plunder: and these passions, as 
might be expected, have produced 2 terrible 
result indecd..—-Not_ to. :reeapitulate past 
grievances, or dwell on. irremediabie cala. 
mities, the nights of the 14th, 13th, and 
16th October, witnessed outrages and crimes 
scarcely credibie in the age,we live in. On 
the 14th, many fathers..of families were 
compelled to make pecuniary. sucrifices to 
avoid more fatal disasters: several houses 
were pillaged, and in the environs of 
Nismes, not one of those belonging to the 
members of the reformed religion escaped. 
On the 15th, such was the irritation, that 
the Protestants barricadoed their houses ; 
those whom urgent affairs called forth, were 
hoeted and pelted by the mob; the latter 
affirms that some died of their wounds. In 
the night of the Loth, many of the houses 
in the suhurbs were completely stripped, 
two men and a woman perished—the morn- 
ing after, the populace heaped together the 
furniture, and other heavy articles. they 
could not carry off, and set fire to them— 
The mayor, accompanied by the gendarme- 
rie, hastened to the spot, but not being in 
force, and his party being menaced by a tu- 
rivus populace, he was obliged to withcraw. 
Emboldened by the weakness of the public 
authorities, these brigands assembled du- 
ring. the day of the 16th to the number ot 
800, and in the evening formed four bands 
of 200 men, to traverse the respective quat- 
ters of the town. | It is positively asserted, 
that at a signal agreed’on, a second Bare 
tholomew was to take place. But General 
de La Garde, the vigilant commauder of the 
division, anticipating from the measure ' 
the preceding, day what was likely te 
rive, heid himself in readiness with two 
giments of chasseurs, belonging t0 tbe 
my of the Loire: which were not yet "4 
banded, and on the first shot fired, order 
the drum to beat to arms, and, with 
commander of the town, ‘braving the = 
rage of these assassins, had the susie 
of interrupting the meditated nag 
the night. Before the departure 
Duke, J’ Angouleme from Nismes ori 
day the 12th, a deputation of the re Ss pe 
religion obtained an audience, and poor 
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.ed for the liberty of re-opering their tem- 
ples. His Royal Highness. not only ac- 
quiesced in their demand, but expressed his 
surprise and dissatisiaction, at the conduct 
of those who should have so far mistaken 
the paternal intentions and the liberal prin- 
ciples of thesgovernment, as to have neces- 
sitated their temporary closure. On leav- 
ing the'town he commanded General de La 
Garde to see his promises fulfilled. In the 
execution of his duty, and in the moment 
of haranguing a bigoted mob assembled to 
oppose him, and which he had too confi- 
dently suftered'to approach, a villain level- 
led a pistol at him, and shot him through 
the breast.: ** Insulated as I am from the 
world,” says the writer of a letter from this 
quarter, ** and deprived of all public infor- 
mation that can be relied upon as this un- 
happy country is, | know not whether such 
horrible measures have the sanction of the 
ruling powers, or whether they are merely 
the effervescence of a blood-thirsty and un- 
christian zeal; but the impunity that is en- 
joyed, even in cases where the most atro- 
cious murders hate been perpetrated, indu- 
ces me to fear, that higher sanctions’ for 
such proceedings exist than I can dare to 
name. I have seen authoritics amongst us, 
» and have heard them talk of the political 
state of France ; but I listened in vain, in 
order to learn something of its religious con- 
dition.” —Is this indeed, we may inquire, 
the system of government which is to rule 
France? Are a few persons, doomed tor 
twenty years to the school of adversity, in- 
capabie of receiving’ from it the lessons of 
wisdom, living fur the same period in a 
land of toleration, and inseiisibie to the bles- 
fligs of freedom—are such persons to be 
perinitted to renew the sanguinary deeds of 
darker ages, and to annihilate those privi- 
leges of conscience which come trom Hea- 
ven, and which ought not to be resisted 
wpon earth ? ‘the very idea is monstrous 
beyond what language can describe. It is 
‘asserted that the King himself is decidedly 
im favour of religious liberty, but that there 
isa strong party of bigots near the thione, 
who will allow uone who do not think pre- 
cisely as they do to be pure reyalists or right- 
lines, as they are now frequentiy calicd, 
and who are resolved on the extirpation of 
all who differ from them in the faith which 
they profess. ‘Ihe Abbe Moutesquicu, it 
hasbeen publicly mentioned, was lately 
asked by the King, what his opinion was 
respecting religious persecution ?——the King 
adding at the same time, ** My opinion is, 
that gevernment should not join in perse- 
cuting the Protestants.” Montesqu:eu re- 
plied that he was glad to hear it, for 
Persecution of any kind was contrary %o ail 


the principles of Christianity.” In a day or 
two afterwards, the Duchess of Ancouleme 
sent for the Abbe, and said to him—** You 
have heen presuming to give advice to the 
King.”——** No, madam ; the King’ told me, 
that he could not approve of persecution, 
and B only told his Majesty, that if he 
could approve of it, he could mot be a Chris- 
tian, for such is my opinion.” ‘Phe duchess, 
on this occasion, it is added, in a tone but 
little becoming a person of high rank, 
told the Abbe to ** be careful how he con- 
ducted himself ; that his conduct was high- 
ly presumptuous, and that it did not be- 
come such men to hold such opinions.” 

The following accounts of the troubles at 
Nismes is extracted from the Leyden Ga- 
zette, 

Leyden, November 29. 


** The troubles which, since the return 
of Louis XVIITL. have not ceased to agitate 
the south of France, bave assumed a more 
serious character than ever, and the event 
has proved that the accounts’ we gave from 
time to time were exact, though the Paris 
journals were angry, and have censured 
artieles with an indecent severity We 
knew that the journey of the Duke D’An- 
gouleme to the south had for its object to 
calm people’s minds, and preach tolvrance. 
If this was his object, it has completely 
failed. «(Here tullows the mention of the 
assassination of Generai La Garde.) But 
none of the Paris journals have made men- 
tion of what passed at Nismes during the 
stay of the Duke Db’ Angouleime in that city. 
Impartially making it our duty to show 
facts in their true light, we shall supply 
this silenee, and add bere some sccounts 
coming trom good authority, and extracted 
from several letters received Langue- 
duc, statiiig in substance what follows :— 

* The Duke D’Angouleme, who went in 
the beginuing of Noveuiber to Nismes, re- 
ceived, during his stay there, two members 
of the Protestant Consistory, who were the 
oniy ones that had not taken flight, one of 
whom was the President and Minister, 
Oliva Desmons : the Duke expressed to this 
deputation his regret, and the chagrin that 
the persecutions to. which the Protestants 
in the south had beet exposed had caused 
him, and assured them, thet they should 
be in future prevented, aid even kept duwn 
by force cf arms, aud that the King’s Go- 
vernment would aiford the Protestants ail 
protection 3 that, therefore, all their temples 
should be nmmmediately opened again, and 
that they might freely exercise their wor- 
ship. The Duke D’Augouleme, at the same 
time, represcuted to this deputation, that 

the 
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the inhabitants of the communes had done 
very ili in not giving up their arms, when 
they were called upon:so te de. One of the 
deputation observed, that the inhabitants, 
though armed,;had already experienced} so 
much: persecution from the soé-dissant Roy- 
ahtsts, that they thought themselves obliged, 
for the sake of their own safety, not to:suf- 
fer themselves to be disarmed, He even 
went further, and requested the Frince to 
be pleased’ to; publish a preclamation. at 
Nismes, to make known his opinions and 
favourable sentiments towards the Protest- 
ants, and exhort the people no longer to 
persecute them, under the pretext of Roy- 
alism ; but the Prince refused this just de- 
mand, alleging that his powers did not. au- 
thorise him to make such proclamation.— 
This confession of the Duke’s confounded 
the Protestants, and inflamed the audacity 
of their perseentors. It is even said, that 
the deputation of the Protestants, in order 
to avoid the insult'of the populace, was con- 
ducted to tie: Duke by a military escort, 
and entered by a back-door.the house where 
the Frinee put up. According. to some ac- 
_ counts, the Protestant deputies secretly left 
the town to pay their respects to the Duke, 
and to recommend their interests to him 
before be entered the city... However it may 
be, on the Sunday after the Duke’s depar- 
ture, divine service was again performed in 
a Protestaut church, the entrance of which 
was guarded by a considerable armed force 3 
but this: precaution was in vain; the people 
being informed that the church was opened, 
collected ‘together and went thither, utter- 
ing imprecations and menaces, forced the 
guard, and entered the church ; those who 
were i it with difficulty saving themselves 
« by immediate flight. General La Garde 
being informed of this, strengthened the 
guard, 2nd repaired in person to the spot. 
{ Here follows an account of his being shot.] 
Some people attribute these last troubles at 
Nismes to the refusal of the Duke of An- 
gouleme, by some ecclesiastics, to set at li- 
berty the famous ‘Tarallor, (as others spell 
it, Trestaillon). chief ef a band of assassins, 
. telling them: their demand was more than 
unreasonable, and that this mun was to be 
judged by the! competent ‘tribunal to which 
ge hud+been delivered.” 

An order of the day has been published 
at Nismes, addressed to the national guards 
ofthat city, whichj in alluding to the pre- 
sent atrocities, implies criminal activity 
of, that corps in_perpetrating them. It at- 
tributes their excesses to the agency of ** cer- 
iain concealed agitators,” whe have paid 
exti-mindéd persens te commit them ; and 
thre order desires them to. prepare for an im- 
masiate organization, which purposes to 
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exclude from their ranks persons * whose 
conduct could tend to their. dishonour/’ 
The private. accounts represent that the 
Protestants in‘ France will receive but little 
protection from the, Duke D’Angouleme, 
notwithstanding his professions. In a speech 
recently made by his Royal Highness to the 
President of the Cansistory of Nismes, he 
said, ‘* Perhaps they have attempted to pre. 
judice you against me: they have publicly 
told you | did not love you: I am, I con. 
fess it, a very good Catholic; but I shall 
never forget that the most illustrious of my 
ancestors was a Protestant.” Yet his Royal 
Highness took no stéps, ‘while at Nismes, 
to bring to justice those who had instigated, 
or who took a share in the barbarous mas. 
sacre of the Protestants. Gen. La Garde 
continues to recover ; the assassin who shot 
him is named Boissin, a grenadier of the 
national guard of Nismes: he is supposed 
to have taken the road to America. 


SPAIN. 


As we predicted, it appears that the fit of 
moderation which seized Ferdinand VIL in 
consequence of the tmsurrection of General 
Porher, has been of short continuance. \Ac- 
cording to private accounts, the persecutions 
in Spain still continue, and even, increase, 
Neither high nor low are spared. Von An- 
tonia Ruiz Padron, one of the most distin« 
guished members of the Cortes, an ecclesiass, 
tic of great merit, and a sincere patriot, has 
been condemned to perpetual 
and Don Pablo Lopez, has been awarded 
ten years confinement. King Ferdinand, 
we are told, has made serious remonstrances 
to the English government on the subject 
of the freedom which the [English journals 
have used, in relating the enterprise of the 
patriotic Porlier, and jamenting bis unhappy 
fate. A contribution. of 500. milligns.of 
reals (about £.5,000,000) which the gover 
ment intend to impose upon all classes % 
the nation (with the exception of the clergy), 
excites a general feeling of displeasure, 4 
causes a fermentation that may result in 
expected opposition. Be 

The Inquisition is also making most 1a? 
progress under the benign auspices of Kets, 
dinand. Jt has lately published an inden 
prohibited books, in the usual form a 
index, with the exception. of reprinted “fe 
chisms and prayer-books, contains 4 oe 
demnation of every thing published fr9 


the commencement of the late revo! 
Ferdivant 


In this index, Mr Puigblanch’s,"* 
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eenaures are accompanied by no specific ob- 
jections founded ov heresy or immorality. 
We are assured, that at the very moment 
while King Ferdinand is thus taking his ee- 
vere measures against the brave men to 
whom he owes his throne, he has issued a de- 
eree, inviting into his service the traitorous 
4nd unnatural Spaniards who fought for the 
Pretender Joseph. Near a thousand of 
these despicable beings, who remain at the 
depot of Chalons-sur-Saone, are said to have 
obtained permission to return to Spain, with 
their former rank and pay! 


GERMANY. 


The arrangement of the peace with France 
was not the only diplomatic business trans- 
acted at Paris. The German indemnities 
were settled; and Austtia recovers Saltz- 
burg and the Invertiel from Bavaria, who 
obtains as an indemnity, territories whose 
population exceeds that of the countries she 
has ceded. Mentz, Landau, and Luxem- 
bourg, are to be fortrésses of all the Ger- 
man Confederation ; Luxembourg will have 
a Prussian garrison and Commandant. 
Darmstadt cedes to Prussia the duchy of 
Westphalia. 
~ By the treaty of peace of January 14th 
1414, Gays the Copenhagen Gazette.) the 
King of Sweden ceded to Denmark his 
rights to the duchy of Pomerania and the 
isle of Rugen. Divided by the sea from 
the other Danish possessions, this acquisi- 
tion was of Jess value to Denmark, consi- 
dering the population and the resources of 
these provinees, than it would have been if 
more favourably situated. On this account 
his Majesty the King acceded to the propo- 
sal made to him by the King of Prussia, to 
cede to him his right to those provinces, in 
exchange for others lying nearer. During 
the negociations ‘at Vienna, it was agreed 
that his Prussian Majesty, who received 
from Hanover the duchy of Lunenberg, 
which confines with the duchy of Holstein, 
should cede it to the King of Denmark in 
exchange for his rights to Swedish Pome- 

ia and Rugen.—Thus his Majesty’s do- 
Minions have now obtained the Elbe for 
their frontier.” 

The German “papers contain the formal 
act of the King of Sweden and Norway, 
discharging the inhabitants of the late Swe- 
dish Pomerania and the [sle of Rugen from 
their oaths of alleziance, in consequence of 
the cession of those countries to Prussia. 
The King of Prussia at the ‘same time is- 
sues letters patent, assuming the sovereign- 
ty of these new dominions. According to 
the late: arrangements at Vienna, it had 
been agteed that the Duchy of Lamenberg 
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was to be cedéd to Denmark by the Govern 
ment of Hanover. The former, however, 
is said, has thought proper to dispose of 
it k to Hanover, for a consideration in 
money. 

Our readers are aware that the States of 
Wirtemberg had requested the restoration 
of their old Constituuion. From the tast 
German papers we find that this assembly 
met on the 15th inst. at Stutgard, when a 
rescript’ was delivered) on behalf of the 
King, stating, that his newly-acquired 
States could not have any elaim to the eld 
Constitution, and recommending the States 
to assist in forming a new one, which should 
retain as much of the old as suited with pre- 
sent circumstances. 

Extract of a letter from Vienna, dated 
September 20th,—** I have frequently seen’ 
the wife of the Ex-Emperor of France— 
She still continues at Baden. J resided in 
the hotel immediately opposite to her's, and 
saw her several times every day. Her ob- 
ject in coming here can hardly have been 
to take the benefit of the wuters; she ap~ 
pears to enjoy the most robust‘health.: She 
generally rides out ina habit ad’ Anglaise. 
Her admiration of the English nation. is 
treme. I had the honour of ‘being several 
times saluted by her en passante; acked 
what it was t!sit made her so favourabic ta 
English manners and English character? 


The answer [ received was, that her admis 


ration was gained by the respect with which 
the English nation: treated ber husbands 
she ‘is stil very much attached ‘to: 
Her French servants have been vepluced by 
Austrians, but her ‘confidentia!] attendants 
are still french.—#Hler livery ts greeny that 
of Bonanarte, but plain. She is styled the. 
Archduchess by the people, but her immes 
diate servints treat) her as Kmpress, owith 
the title of Matesty.; the little Napoleon vi« 
sits her twice a-week he isa very beanti« 
ful boy, and has great talents for his ame > 
I have seen him with her several: tunes ory 
a terrace, pointing out to his notice some 
English, who happened to be passing byy 
and apparently explainmg something | te 
him with great earnestness. 
doubt of her having attempted to escape te 
France when Bonaparte returned from El 
ba; the relays of horses on the road were 
ordered in the name of the Duke of Wel, 
lington ; it was one of her domestics who 
betrayed her to the police. She is searcely 
ever visited by any of the Ausuiaw Reyal 
Family, at least in a publie manner.” ie 

Slutgard, November &—Jerome Bona- 
parte, who cominues to reside at Elwan- 


gen, has been eompelled to to 
person appuinted by the King of Wurtems- 


berg, for the large amount whith be had im’ 
bands. 
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hands. It has been invested in estates in 
Wurtemberg. The property that Jerome, 
had bought at Trieste, phd Sn 
bourhood, is sequestrated, and will be séld. 
Only a small part of his fortune remains in 
his possess 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Crim. Con.—Sheriff’s Court, London.—An 
inquisition was held on the 30th ult. before 
the Sheriff. to assess damages, the defendant 
having suffered judgment to go by default. 
—The action was brought by Sir George 
Barlow, late Governor of..Madras, against 
Major Barlow, who stood in the relation of 
cousin to him, in order to recover a com- 
pensation in damagés for criminal conver- 
sation with the plaintiffs wife. The da- 
mages were laid at £.5000. Several facts 
came out in evidence, and among the rest 
it was stated, that Lady Barlow, during her 
co-habitation with her husband, had no less 
than fourtgen children. The Jury having 
tetired for ahout twenty minutes, brought 
in & verdict for the plaintiff, damages—T7'wo 
Thousand, Pounds. 

Crim. Con.—Sheriff’s Court, London.—An 
inquisition wa’ held on ‘the Ist inst. to as- 
Sess the damage to be levied in the case of 
Sir William Abdy, Bart. ageanst the Right 
Hon. Lord Charles Bentinck, for a crimi- 
nal conversation with Plaintiff’s wife. ‘The 
defendant suffered judgment to go by de-. 
fault, and the damages were Jaid at 30,0902. 
Mr Topping stated the plaintiff’s case in a 
apéech, at considerable length. It was al- 
most, unnecessary for him to state who the 
plaintiff was. .He. was the representative 
of an opulent,.and honourable family. In 
July 1806, he married Miss Anne Welles- 
ley, the daughter of the Noble Marquis of 
that name. Sir W- was then 26 years of 
age,.and the lady about 19, no impreper 
isparity of years between them. The facts 
of the adultery were then proved, and the 
Jury, after a short consultation, returned a 
verdict of 7,000/ damages. The defend- 
ant ip ‘the youngest brother of the Duke of 
Portland, and aged 32. 


of) 


_. Extract of a letter from a gentleman in 
the couaty of Westmeath, to his friend in 
Kendal, dated November 22. ) 
By the bye, the disaffected neverwere 
in, earnest until the. present period; for what 
you experienced when in command of a de- 


Historical Affairs. 


tachment of your regiment is mere bagateljs 
to present, trulyralarming situation. The 
actually after night-fall in state of siege, 
and the general idea amongst us is, that we 

~aré-On the point of having more trouble. 
some times than even those of 1798; for the 
disaffected are much more,complete in or. 
ganization and arms than at: that: yng. 
morable period !-~You will therefore be well 
able to imagine our situation—ip short, 
scarcely a week goes by without. some one 
being shot or tortured, or a Hagart burnt, 
or houses sacked for,arms, by these 
creants. In some instances they have been 
successfully resisted; but generally people 
have given up without resistance, by which, 
however, they fared no better than those 
who fought it out. My house is full of af. 
fensive weapons. . You know my sentiments 
on this subject—better die with arms. in 
one’s hands, than coolly see a whole family 
butchered before one’s face.” ) 

We are extremely concerned to state, that 
on Monday the 4th instant, as Mr Baker, 
of Lismacue, a most respectable magistrate 
of the county of Tipperary,) was returning 
home froma special. session of the peace 
held at Cashel, he was fired upon as. be pass 
ed the gate of Thomastowa, by two persons. 
Both shots took effect, and he was killed on 
the spot. Mr Baker lately appeared jas a 
witness against a: man who was convicted 
under the insurrection act. He thereby 
incurred the resentment of the party, and 
was marked for assassination. | 

EMIGRATION AMERICA» 

The following, (froma Dublin, paper) 
will give the reader.a good: idea of the ¢ 
tent of the emigrations from Ireland to A 
merica. It is a list of ships and passenger 
that arrived at. New York, from different 
parts of that country, on. the 12th,of >’ 
tember last : tend to? ' 
Nautilus, from Dublin, with, artisans, 

. from the south of Ireland—numberes 
Another ship, Jones, master, with pas)’ 

sengers, from Cavan, Tipperary, ant . 

Drogheda—namber 
The brig Helen, Captain Fitzgerald, with 

passengers, from 
Virginia, from. Waterford, with: passe 
gers, natives of Tipperary—sumber™ 
Christepher, from Belfast, with 
gers, from different parts uf the north, 
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Chronicle. 


AUSTRIAN ARCHDUKES. 
*PUESE iNustrions strangers, after leaving 

"London, visited different towns in Ene- 
jand 6n the west road, particularly Liver- 
pool, Lancaster, Carlile, &¢.—They then 
entered Svotiand, and on Sunday night, the 
26th of November, arrived at Hamilton Pa- 
face, with their suit, in two carriages drawn 
by four horsts each. As the time of their 
arrival was ‘known, a vast concourse of 
people crowded the road leading to the Pa- 
lace. Their approach was announced by the 
discharge of a piece of artillery, planted a- 
Beut a mile from Hamilton, and their ar- 
rival’ by another placed in front of the Pa- 
lace. The Most Noble the Marquis of 
Douglas’and Clydesdate had spared no pains 
i preparing for their reception. ‘Their lm- 
perial Higliuesses suit, accompanied by 
the Marquis of Douglas, the Karls of Dun- 
more and Rosslyn, arrived on Monday fore- 
noon, the 27th, at the house of Henry Mon- 
teith, Esq. Lord Provost of Glasgow. They 
afterwards, accompanied by the Lord Provost 
and*Kirkman Finlay, Esq. M. P. visited the 
Jail of that city, the Royal Infirmary, and o- 
ther public buildings ; after which they went 
to'Mr Finlay’s house in Queen Street, where 
they partook ofa Collation. About four 
o'clock they set off fof Hamilton Palace to 
cinner, arid ‘on their way visited Blantyre 
cottun mils, which are lighted up with gas. 
Next day, the Magistrates of Glasgow gave 
tem’ a public dinner in the Assembly 
Rooms, ‘Ingram Street. In the course of 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, they Visited’ most of the extensive ma- 
iufactories of that city, with which they'were 
inuch satisfied. After visiting Port Dundas, 
the Grand Canal, &e. they left Glasgow tor 
Edinburgh, and in their way visited Carron 
Works, Linlithgow Palaee, &e. 
“Saturday evening, the @d December, a- 
bout'six o’elocks their Imperial.Highnesses 
the Archdukes' John and Louis arrived at 
the Royal Hétel, Prinées-Street, Edinburgh. 
Rortly afters they werd waited on by the 
Lord Provost; ‘the Lurd Advecate of Scot- 
land, ‘General’ Wynyard, and several other 
Sentleinen, to-weleome theic arrival. 
lv-on Sanday morning their Royal High- 
nesses and suite-attended divine service in 
the new Roman Catholic chapel, Broughton- 
dtreet, in a private manner, where they 
hewrd)mass. In the forenoon they proceed- 

December 1815, | 
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ed in carriages to the castle, accompanied 
by the Lord Provest. The Ist battalion of 

the Royal Scots was drawn up on the hill, 

and saluted their Highnesses as they pas- 

sed. At tle gate, they were introduced to 

Major-General Hope, and then proceeded 

to view the castle, where they remained a- 

bout an hour, Their Royal Highnesses af- 

terwards returned to the Royal Hotel, 

where they were visited by several noble- 

men and gentlemen of distinction.—Mon- 

day morning, the Lord Provost and coun- 

cil met at half past eight o’clock, when it 

was unanimously resolved to present a con- 

gratulatory address, and the freedom of the 

city, to their Royal Highnesses. In pur- 

suance of this resolution, the Lord Proyost, 

Mazistrates, Convener, and City Clerk, in 

their robes, accompanied by Dr Andrew 

Duncan, junior, secretary to the University 

of Edinburgh, as interpreter, proceeded in 

carriages to the Royal Hotel, when the 

freedom of the city, which was elegantly 

written, and inclosed in two beautiful cases, 

ornamented with the city arms, &c. was 

presented to theit Royal Highnesses. In 

the course of the day, their Imperial High- 
nesses visited Mr Haig’s distillery at Loch- 

rin, Heriot’s Hospital, Watson’s Hospital, 

the University, the Palace of Nolyrood- 

house, the Royal Infirmary, General Re- 

gister house, St George’s church, &c. In 
the afternoon, the Right Honourable the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland gave a grand 
dinner to the Austrian princes, and a num- 
ber of noblemen and gentlemen, at his 

house in George Street.—-The boys of the 

different hospitals received a holiday at the 
request of the Austrian princes. On Tues- 
day, after inspecting the elegait inineralo- 
gical collection of Thomas Allan, Isq. Ban- 
ker, Charlotte Square, they visited the Court 
of Session, the Court of Exchequer, Ad- 
vocate’s library, Signet library, and City 
Chambers. They afterwards visited the 
‘Calton-hill, Bridewell, and Nelson’s monu- 
ment, where a collation was preparéd for 
them, of which they partook. They were 
entertained at dinner, in the afternoon, by 
the Right Honourable Lord Provost, at his 
house in Chariotte-Square; where wére pre- 
sent, besides others, the following ‘rioble 
men and gentlemen:—Lords Dalhousie, 
Binny, Web», Seymour, Lord President, 
Lord Justice Clerk, Sir George Clerk, Sir 
John 
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“neral’ ‘Hope, Sir James Douglas, and the 
‘Magistrates of the city. After the toasts 
of; the’* King,” the “* Prince Regent,” the 
“** Emperor of Austria,” &c. the Lord Pro- 
“vost gave, ** The illustrious princes their 
Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes John 
and Louis, whwv have done this country the 
honour of a visit.” The Archduke John, 
‘after a neat, short, prefatory address, in 
French, gave the “ Royal Family of Great 
Britaio.”——On Wednesday, their Imperial 
Highnesses, aceompanied by the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Lord Provost. General Wynyard, 
Sir George Clerk, and Dr Duncan, visited 
the High-Schoo!, and Mr Trotter’s uphol- 
Stery warehouses, workshops, and wood- 
yards. They afterwards proceeded to Leith, 
and visited the Fort, Customhouse, Wet- 
doeks, &c. and on their return visited the 
Botanic gardens. In the afternoon, they 
dined wiih his’ Excellency Gen. Wynyord. 

Thursday forenoon, a few minutes before 
eleven o’cluck, their Royal Highnesses, the 
Archdukes, with their suite, set off for Ber- 
wick, on: their return to London. 

It has been erroneously stated they are 
brothers of the Ex-Empress Maria Louisa 5 
they are her uncles, being the younger bro- 
thers of the present Emperor Francis, and 
consequently the sons of the Emperor Leo- 
poid, who so long resided at Florence, as 
Grand Duke of Tuscary, before the death 
of his brother, the Emperor Joseph.—They 
are both modest, unassuming men, and to 
those who can have the benefit of their con- 
verkation, are sensibie and intelligent. The 
Archduke John has cultivated the sciences, 
and, it is well. known, he has. proved him- 
self, as a general, to be an excellent officer. 

The -Theatre Royal Edinburgh opened 
on the 18th November, when Mrs Siddons 
made, her appearance in the charaeter of 
Lady Macbeth, and before half-past six the 
house was crowded in. eyery part. The 
crush at the pit-duor.was very great, and 
many returned without being able to pro- 
cure admittance. Mrs Siddons was received 
with the loudest acclamations of applause. 
The audience rose from their seats as if by 
previous concert, and testified their respect 
for this distinguished performer, by such 
general ahd long-continued applause, as come 
pletely to stop, for some time, the progress 
of the performance. We have often had 
eceasion to admire the talents of Mrs Sid- 
dois, and we may now only remark, that in 
het and mature experience seems 
to Haveimproved all the faculties of tasve and 
jucynsént, without in the least degree chill- 
ing the fire and enthusiasm of youthful ge- 


nius. Fn’ appearance, she does not secm 
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John Marjoribanks, Sir William Rae, Ge- 


to be in any degree altered since she too}: 
her leave of the Edinburgh stage. She per. 
formed for ten nights to crowded audiences, 
and performed the characters of Lady Ran. 
dolph, Queen Katherine, Margaret of An. 
jou, Constance in King John, and Lady 
Macbeth twice, and for her own benefit, Mrs 
Beverley in the Gamester. She was ably 
assisted by Mr Terry, formerly of the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, now a distin. 
guished performer in London, who had per. 
mission to accompany, her to this city. 

On the 26th of November the Eclipse, one 
of the finest Smacks belonginy.to Leith, was 
totally lost, or which the following is an ac 
count: (the crew and passengers were pro- 
Videntially ail saved.) 

** On Sunday, abont five o'clock, as one 
of the regular smacks between Leith and 
London, ca!led the Eclipse, Taylor, 
master, Vas coming fro:. the former place, 
whence she sailed on the Friday preceding, she 
struck on a sand, about three or four miles 
from Yarmouth; and such was the violence 
of the shock, that the stern post and rudder 
were almost immediately carried away.— 
The situation of the passengers and crew 
was alarming in the extreme, and notwith- 
standing their united efforts at the pump, 
the water was rapidly gaining on their ex- 
ertions. Death appeared inevitable, as no 
assistance could be procured. At this c- 
tical juncture, one of the passengers, who 
had been in the navy, sent a lad to the mast- 
head, with an ensign to hoist, with the 
union downwards, as their last resort—the 
vessel in the meantime swung off the sand 
into deep water, and they were now nore 
perilously situate than before. A pilot boat 
at last, ho vever, discovered the unfortunate 
sufferers, and by great exertions succeeded 
in rescuing them from a watery grave. The 
passengers consisted of twenty persolls (sus 
women,) and, with the crew, had not leit 
the vessel any considerable time wher 
sunk gradually by the stern, and was i! 
ly out of sight. The vessel was laden ihe 
great quantities of various articiess 
the passengers’ baggage, near 
which was lost.” 

ST ANDREW’S DAY. 
dav evenings November 30th, 

On Thursday evening, seven 
according to ancient usage, the Grand | 
of. Scotland met, at seven o'cigek 

evening, in the High Churcn ors, 
purpose of electing their office fese 
the ensuing year, and. for celebrating Seg 
tival of St Andrew, the tutelar saint ei 
land, when the following were -— 
chosen i—, 

His. Royal Highness the Prince yi 
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Grand Master Mason, and Patron of the 


Order ; 

The Right Honourable and Right Wor- 
shipful James Earl of Fife, Acting Grand 
Master under his Royal Highness ; 

The Right Honourable Sir John Mar- 


joribanks of Lees, Bart. M. P. Grand Mas- 


ter Elect 

William Inglis, Esq. of Middleton, Sub- 
stitute Grand Master; | 

Major-General the Honourable Alexander 
Duff, Senior Grand Warden ; 

David Anderson Blair, Esq. of Inchyra, 
junior Grand Warden ; 

Sir John Hay of Smithfield and Hayston, 
Bart. Grand Treasurer ; 

Alexander Laurie, Esq. Grand Secretary ; 

Rev. Dr John Lee, Grand Chaplain ; 

James Bertram, Grand Clerk ; 

William Cunningham, Esq. Grand Je- 
weller ;—And 

Alexander Peacock, Esq. Grand Bible- 
Bearer. 

Immediately after the election, the bre- 
thren walked in procession from the Church 
Aisle to Freemasons’ Hall, Niddry Street, 
with torch-light (the streets being lined with 
a party of the 6th dragoon guards), where 
the evening was spent with that harmony 
and hilarity for which this ancient and hon- 
ourable order has ever been eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

Upon this occasion, Sir J. Marjoribanks, 
as Grand Master Elect, presided in the ab- 
sence of the Earl of Fife. 

We are sorry to have to add, that, during 
the procession, a most afflicting accident 
happened at the head of Blair Street, where 
& great concourse of spectators were assem- 
bled. In clearing the way for the proces- 
sion, a crowd of people were driven against 
the railing of a deep area (the uppermost on 
the east side) ; and, by their heavy and sud- 
dca pressure, loosening the flag stones into 
Which the iron is inserted, the whole, in 
length from 12 to 20 feet, gave way, and a 
number of people were thus precipitated 
backward into the area beneath. About 17 
of them received more or Jess injury. One 
petson had his thigh bone broken, and an- 
other his head much cut; these, with two 
women, one of whom was severely bruised 
” one of her sides and legs, were conveyed 
‘mMediately to the Royal (nfirmary. Most 
of thoi have since recovered. 

This accident being soon communicated 
to the Grand ‘Lodge, a subscription was in- 
etantly bewtin ainong the brethren, anda 
considerable gdm ra:séd for’ behuof of the 
sulftrers, 

At the anniversary meeting of the Royal 
OF Pondon, “held the 30th of 
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November, the President and Council ad- 
judged the gold medal, on Sir Godfrey ; 
Copley’s donation, to David Brewster, L,L.p. 
and F.R.s. London and Edinburgh, for his 


discourse on light and heat, contained in his * 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions. 5 i 

} 


On Wednesday, 22d November, Mr !*eter 
Campbell was ordained to the pastoral charge 
of the Original Burgher congregation in 
Kilmarnock, formerly under the ministry | 
of the late Rev. Mr Jaffray. 

On Thursday the 7th of December, the | 
Reverend Mr Mearns, Minister of Tarvos, 
was elected Professor of Divinity in King’s 
College, Aberdeen, in room of the deceased : 
Dr Gerard. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen 

have been elected officers of different Sacie- 


ties : 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Sir James Hall, Bart, President. 
Lord Meadowbank and Lord Gray, 
Vice Presidents. 

Professor Playfair, Secretary. 
James Bonar, 7'rcasurer. 

Thomas Allan, Esq. 

Keeper of the Museum and Library. 


PHYSICAL CLASS. 


Sir George Mackenzie, Bart, President, 
Dr Thomas Hope, Secretary. 
Counsellors. 


James Bryce, Esq. Dr Coventry 

Dr Brewster Protessor Leslie 

Sir William Forbes. Lord Webb Seymour, 
LITERARY CLASS, 


Henry Mackenzie, Ksq. President. 
Thos. Thomson, Esq. Secretary. 
Counsello: s, 
Rev. Dr Jamieson Dr Thomas Brown 
Walter Scott, Esq. Lord Provost 
Lord Glenlee James Pillans, Esq. 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
Professor J. Playfair, President. 
Sir George Mackenzie, Bart. Vice-President, 
James Bonar, Esq. 7'reasurer. 
Dr Brewster, Secretary. 
James Jardine, Esq. Asivonomer, 
Divcciors. 
Lord Provost Dr Gregory 
Convener of the Trades Dr Hope 
Prof. of Natural Philos. Hen. Jardine, Esq. 
Prof. of Mathematics _‘ Prof. D. Stewart 
Prof. of Pract. Astron. Rt. Hon. Ld. Gray 
tfexander Keith, Esq. Six W. Forbes, Bt 
Dr Gordon, R. Ferguson, sq. 
Daniel Elvis, Allan, haq. 
James Innes, Esq. J. Fullarton, Bsc, 
Sir H. Moncrieff, Bart. Mr Alex Adie _ 
Mr Patrick Neill. 
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SPECULATIVE SGCIETY. 
Presidents. 


_J. Shaw, Stewart, Esq. W. Macdowall, Esq. 
_ Adam Urquhart, Esq. D. Macneill, Esq. 


W. Menzies, Esq. 
Robert Hunter, Esq, Secretary. 
John Waugh, Esq, Treasurer. 
Mr Macallan, Librarian, Depute Secretari, 
and Under Treasurcr, 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


Dr Thomas Charles Hope, President. 
Dr James Hamilton, jun. Viec-President. 
Dr Andrew Duncan, sen. 


Dr Daniel Rutherford, Censors. 


- Dr Thomas Spens, T'reasurcr. 


Dr Alexander Munrg, jun. Secretary. 
Dr Alexander Wylie, Librarian. 


° Dr Andrew Duncan, jun. Fiscal. 


Alexander Boswell, W. S. Clerk. 


ROYAL MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Henry Evans Holder, Esq. M.D. Barbadoes 
John Whiting, Esq. Palgrave, Norfolk 
Adam M‘Dougald, Esq. M.D. Edinburgh 
George Craigie, Esq. Montrose. 


ROYAL PHYSICAL CLASS. 


George Wild, Esq. Edinburgh 
John Henderson, Esq. surgeon, Lawton 
Patrick Macdonald, Esq. Edinburgh 


_ John Deuchar, Esq. Edinburgh. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND AND LIFE IN- 
SURANCE SOCIETY. 


President. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery. 


Vice-Presidents. 
Lord Alloway, 
Sir John Hay, Bart. 
Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart. 
George Mitchell, Esq. of Parson’s Green. 
Ordinary Directors. 
James Moncreiff, advocate 
Dr And. Duncan, jun. physician 
Charles Cuningham, W. S. 
Alex, Henderson, merchant, Edinburgh 
Thomas Beveridge, writer, Edinburgh 
Robert Bell, advocate 
Professor Christison, Edinburgh. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[From the London Gazette.} 


Whitehall, Nov. 21. The Prince Regent 
this day granted the dignity of a Baronet of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 


Appointments and Births. 


Ireland, to Sir David Ochterlony, Ryici+ 
Commander of the Most Honourable }jj)). 
tary Order of the Bath, and Major Genera 
in the army in the Kast) Indies, and to the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, 

Foreign Office, Dec. 2. Janes 
Dawkins, Esq. appointed to be his Majosty’s 
Secretary of Legation at the Court of Rip. 
rence: And Francis Peter Werry, Esq. to 
be his Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at the 
Court of Dresden. rid 

Dec. 4. This day the Right Hon. Charles 
Bagot was sworn a Member of his Majesty's 
Privy Council. 

— This day his Roval. Highness the 
Prince Regent was: pleased to invest Vice. 
Admiral Sir Herbert Sawyer with the en- 
signs of a Knight Commander of the Most 
Honourable Military Order of the Bath ;— 
And also to confer the honour of Knigh:. 
hood upon the following officers, Kwights 
Commanders of the said Most Honourable 
Military Order of the Bath :— 

Lieut.-Col. Sir William Williams. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Rebert Arbuthnot. 

Dec. 5. John Philip Morier, sq. appoint. 
ed to be his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
to the Court of his Majesty the King of 
Saxony: And Edward Michael Ward, of 
Bangor, Esq. to be his Majesty’s Secretary 
of Legation at Lisbon. 


BIRTHS. 


June 29. At the Mount, Madras, Mr 
Major Blair, a son. 

Nov. 3. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Tho 
mas Trail, Esq. of the 2lst regiment; ¢ 
Scots Fuzileers, a son. 

%. In Marischal Street, Aberdeen, the 
Lady of Alexander Forbes, Esq. a sov. 

9. At Cleland house, Mrs Taylor, 

10. At Cortachy Castle, the Lady of the 
Honourable Donald Ogilvy, a daughter. 

— Mrs Watson, North Castle Street, 
gon. 

11. At Whickham House, Durham, Mn 
Haggerston, jun. of Ellingham, @ daughter 

12. At Burnfoot, Springkell, Mrs “> 
son, a daughter. ye 

— At Glengarry Hause, the Lady 
lonel Macdonell of Glengarry, 4 daughter 

— At Dundas Street, Mrs Colonel 
bertson of Hallcraig, a daughter Wed 

15, At Islabank, the Lady of Peter" 
derburn, Esq. a son. onl 

— At Minto House, the Countess" 
Minto, a daughter. 

16. At Prestonfield, the Lad 
bert Dick, Bart. a son. 

— At Netherlay, Mrs Silver, 

17. At Shandwick Place, Mrs Hage! 
Bantaskine, a son. 
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Births and Marriages. 


Now. 19. Mrs Bruce of Powfoulis, a son. 

24, At Canonbie Manse, Mrs Donaldson, 
a daughter. 

— At Borrowfield, Mrs Smart of Co- 
nonsyth, a daughter. 

21. At Swaffham, Norfolk, the Lady of 
the Honourable and Reverend A. Turnour, 
a 

22. Mrs H. D, Erskine, younger of Am- 
nrondell, a son. 

24. At Kirrouchtree, Lady Heron Max- 
well, a son. 

27./At Govan House, Mrs Se Douglas, a 
son. 

29. Mrs Drysdale, Castle Street, a son. 

Dec. 2. At Edinburgh, Mrs Moreheed, 
wife of the Reverend Robert Morehead, a 
daughter. 

-~ At Stockbridge, the Lady of Major 
Machaffie, of the 2lst regiment, a daughter. 

—— At the Manse of Loumay, Mrs C. 
Gibbon, a daughter. 

3. Mrs John Smith, George’s Square, ason. 

— At Hayfield, Mrs William, younger 
of Hayfield, a son. 

4. In North Castle Street, the Lady of 
Captain Nolan, 70th regiment, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 16. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Henry Home, Esq. of Edinburgh, to Miss 
Margaret Andrews, of London, by J. S. 
Hewitt, A. M. chaplain to his Majesty’s 
forees, and acting colonial chaplain. 

Oct. 27. At Stirling, the Rev. George 
Brewster, of Scoomie, to Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Hadaway, Esq. 
Stirling. 

28. At Baron’s Court, Tyrone, the Right 
Hon. Lord Manners, Lord High Chancellor 
of Ireland, to the Honourable Jane Butler, 
sister to the present Lord Caher. 

— At Plymouth, Captain Robert Gam- 
bier, Royal Navy, nephew of Lord Gambier, 
to Caroline Gore, fourth daughter of Major 
General Browne, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Plymouth, 

Nov. 3. At her father’s house, Miss Ja- 
net Thaw, daughter of Mr John Thaw, far- 
mer at Broom Flat, to Alexander Calder, 
Esq. merchant, Linlithgow. 

7. At Dunfermline, Mr Andrew Dewar, 
Surgeon, to Isabella, youngest daughter of 
the Reverend James Husband. 

_—— At Edinburgh, William Stothert, of 
Cargen, Esq. Captain in the Coldstream 
guards, to Miss Rebeeca, T. Monteith, el- 
dest daughter of the deceased Robert Mon- 
teith, of Rochsoles, Esq. 

9. A: Langley Park, Colin Campbell Mac- 
kay, Esq. Major in his Majesty’s 78th regi- 
Ment of Highlanders, to Miss Marjory Ge- 
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rard Cruikshank, ‘of \Stracathro, dauchter 
of the late Patrick, Cruikshank, [sq. of 
Stracathro. 

i4,. At Bedruth, (being the’ third time), 
Captain Matshew Bennetts, of North Downs 
Mine, aged 75 years; to Elizabeth, third 
daughter of Thomas Veague, of Cal- 
stock, aged 17, a very accomplished young 
lady, with a handsome fortune, oak 

15. At Westbank, the’ Reverend George 
Dickson, minister of Pettinain, to Mary, 
fourth daughter of the late Alexander Lock- 
hart, Esq. 

— At Hackness, George Johnstone, Esq. 
to Margaret Anne, eldest daughter of Lady 
Johnstone, of Hackness- house, 

— Captain S. H. Stuart, eldest son of Sir 
S. Stuart. Bart. of Harily Maudit, to Miss 
Guinn, of Mount Kennedy. ZF, 

At Edinburgh, Mr. James 
builder, Hope Street, to Miss, Catherine 
Rintoul, only daughter of lr Rintouwl, Ar- 
cher’s Hall. 

18. At Balearras, Charles Maitland Chris- 
tie, of Durie, Esq. to Miss Mary Butler 
Lindsay, eldest daughter, of the Honourable 
Robert Lindsay of Balcarras. 

20. At Kippenross, William Napier Mil- 
liken of Milliken, to Miss Elizabeth C, Stir- 
ling, fifth daughter of John Stirling, Esq, 
of Kippendavie. 

21. At Edinburgh, Dr William Bowie, 


‘to Mrs Anna Frishn, widow of the deceased 


Captain Donald M‘Nicol, Royal Scots. 

— At Clifton, John Thomson, Esq, of 
Kilbank, Lanarkshire, merchant in Bristol, 
to Miss Newman, third daughter of R. N. 
Newman, Esq. (M. D.) of ‘Thornburgh 
Park, Gloucestershire. 

—— At Paris, Captain Sandelands, of the 
Coldstream guards, to Mary, daughter of 
the late General Ainslie. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Wilson, wui- 
ter, Alloa, to Miss Agnes Wilson, of orth 
Street, Edinburgh. 

23. At Beechhiil, Perth-shire. David 
Heudersou, Esy. of the East India Com- 
pany’s medical service, to Miss Ann Hay, 
third daughter of Charles Llgy, Ksq. of 
Beechhiil. 

28. At Lewisham, Kent, the Hon. War- 
wick Lake, to Elizabeth, only caugtter of 
James Beveridge Duncan, Esq. of Damside. 

30. At Carfrae, Mr David Walker, TVim- 
pendean, to Miss Mary Hegarth, third 
daughter of Robert Hogarth, Isq. Carfrac. 

— Henry Stalford Northcote, eldest 
son of Sir H. Stalford Northcote, Bart. te 
Agnes Mary, only daughter of ‘Thos. Cock- 
burn, Esq. of Portland Place, London. 

Dee. 1. At Kinmonth, the Reverend Wil- 
liam Scott Leslie, to Isabella, only Cauehter 
of Thomas Inylis, liso. 
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At Glaseow, Mr James Marshall, 
tobacconist, Edinburgh, toGrace, only daugh- 
ter of Mr JohnGilmou Glaszo w. 

6. At Muirburn, William Morrison, Esq. 
ef Berwick upon Tweed, to Helen, eldest 
daughter of James Alston of Muirburn, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


Jan. 6. 1814. At Kingston, Jamaica, Mr 
John Erminio Stabilini, surgeon, in the 26th 
year of his age, of the yellow fever. His 
superior abilities, benevolent disposition, and 
amiable manners, endeared him to all who 
knew him, and his early death has sunk his 
relations into the deepest distress. 

April 15. 1815. Killed, in the attack by 
the British army under Major - General 
Ochterlony, of the Goorkha positions along 
the Malown mountains, €. L. Showers, Esq. 
senior Captain of the LOth regiment native 
infantry On this establishment. Death never 
claimed a nobler spirit, nor honour wept a 
braver Soldier ! 


May 25. At Batavia, in the 26th year of 
his age, deeply regretted by his friends and 
acquaintances, Mr Robert Duff, youngest son 
of the late Reverend William Duff, minister 
of Foveran. 

July 4. In Grenada, Alexander Aberdein, 
Esq. proprietor of Richmond estate, acting 
collector of the eustoms at the port of Gren- 
ville, one of ‘his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace, member of the Assembly for the 
urlited’ parishes of St Andrew and St David, 
and Major ¢f the Colonial troop of light dra- 
goons. _ 

Sept. 9. At Berbice, Alexander Fraser, 
of Seafidld Plantation, Esq. writer to the 
<ienet ; and at the same place, on the 23d, 
his infant daughter, Jane Ehzabeth. 

16. Blergymore, Badenoch, Ensign 
John M‘Phérson, tate of the 78th regiment, 
aged 88 years. He was esteemed and re- 
spected’ by all who knew him while in life, 
and now muclr lamented by his widow, his 
children, and friends. He fought under 
General ' Woif at the taking of Quebec, in 

26. At’Unity Valley, Jamaica, Mr Charles 
Grégory; late of Edinburgh. 

30. At Mr A’exander Hill; 
planter, in the ‘29th year of his age; from 
the 'patish' of Cutie, being upwards of 
eleven’ Years on the island. 

Oct, 12. At Antwerp, Ensign Roger Stews 
art, Of thé regimertit oP foot. 

— At Malia, Thomas Fyers, Esq. trea- 
suref Of the istind. ‘ind Dejnity Paymaster- 
General to the forces. 

Roxburgh Place, Miss Jean Grant 


«as. 


Showers died as he lived, 
the proud memorial of a British officer. 


prietors in’ the north of Scot! 


‘jn the county ¢f Inverness. 


“woods Esq. of Bolton,» 


Deaths. 


‘Oct. 21. At Boston, the well-known Lis. 
colnshire physician, Dr Moody, to the great 
regret of all his living patients. This ee. 
centric son of Esculapius professed to cure 
every disorder incidental to the humay 
frame, by three sovercign remedies ; the firs: 
of which he called Gentie Jolin (sulphuric 
acid); the second, Number One (nitric o. 
cid) ; the third, Golden Tincture (gin ay 
aloes.) 

23. At Ardfert Abbey, county of Kerry, 
John Earl of Glandore, Viscount Cros. 
bie, and Baron Brandon, Custos Rotuto. 
rum, and a Governor of that county; a 
Privy Counsellor of the kingdom of Ireland, 
F. R. S. and A. and M. R. I. A. and one 
of the twenty-eight Representative Peers ip 
the Imperial Parliament. His Lordship 
was in the 63d year of his age, and succeed. 
ed his father, the late William, Earl of 
Glandore, in 1782. He married in 1777, 
Diana Sackville, daughter of Lord George 
Sackville Germain, and sister to the present 
Duke of Dorset, whom he survived only 
fourteen months, by whom he had no issue. 
The immediate cause of his Lordship’s de- 
cease was an apopletic fit. He is sueceed- 
ed in the title of Baron Brandon by his 
first cousin, the Reverend William Crosbie, 
now Baron Brandon. 

— At Dublin, Robert Earl of Wicklow. 
Viscount Wicklow, and Baron Clonmore. 
His Lordship having died without issue, 
his titles and estates devolve to his next 
brother, the Right Hon. William Forward, 
of Castle Forward, in the county of Done- 
gal, whose family re-assumes the name of 
Howard. By his Lordship’s death a vacan- 
cy occurs in the Representative Peerage of 
Ireland. 

24. At Aberdeen, James Ferguson, diy 
salter, Glasgow, aged 30 years. 

— At Harlaw, William, second son of 
the deceascd Mr Robert Kay of Harlaw. 

— At Ardmore, Lieut.-General Thomas 
Geils, of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s service, in the G9ih year of his age 

25. At Edinburgh, Mrs Cook, wie © 
Walter Cook, Esq. writer to the signet 
and, on the same day, Christina, her infant! 
daughter. 

— At Dumfries, Mrs Sarah Crichtot, t* 
lict of Mr John Henderson of Nanholm, 

96. At Edinburgh, James Gibson, 1s 
surgeon in Edinburgh, aged 77. nj 

— At Culeabock House, Inverness 
the 84th year of his age, Arthur Rober 


son, Esq. of Inches, one of the oldest Hr 
nd, arid fe 


many years father of the roll of freeholde 
Durham Calder 
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29. At London, Thomas 
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Deaths. 


Oct. 25. At Close-house, Newcastle, €al- 
verley Bewicke, Esq. M, P. for Winchel- 
sea, in Sussex. 

— At Plymouth Dock, Devon, Captain 
James Mackonochie, Royal Artillery. 

26. At Kempsey Lodge, Worcestershire, 
Catharine Adam, relict of John Neale, Esq, 
tate of Willowyards, Ayrshire. 

30. At Banff, Miss Jean Corse, daughter 
of the deceased Reverend Dr John Corse, 
minister of the Tron Church, Glasgow. 

31. At Coldstream, Mr Robert Dick, 
merchant. 

Lately, in Mill Street, Liverpool, Mrs 
Ennis Margaret Neyton, aged 106. She pos- 
sessed all her faculties to the last moment. 

— At Yarmouth, Norfolk, aged 50, Mrs 
Holland: her death was oceasioned by be- 
ing frightened by the gloomy predictions of 
Mrs Spaul, a pretended fortune-teller, who 
has. since been committed to jail as a va- 
grant. 

— At Nelloor, in India, Major Thomas 
Little, Commandant of the Ist battalion 3d 
regiment light infantry. 

— At Taylorstown, county of Wexford, 
at the great age of 122 years, Edward Con- 
nor, tle supported himself by selling trif- 
ling articles for country use, and was re- 
markable for the integrity of his dealings. 
His mental faculties were unimpaired, and 
he retained the perfect use of his sight and 
jimbs until a few days before his death. 

— At Brussels, of their wounds at Wa- 
terloo, Majors M‘Lean, 73d; Davidson, 
42d ; Captains M‘Nabb, 30th ; Grant, 92d ; 
and Lieuts. Beere and Prendergast, 30th. 

— At Clitton Hall, Sir Gervas Clitton, 
Bart. aged 71. 

— At his house, at Bennet’s Hill, near 
Birmingham,. at the age of 92, William 
Hutton, Ksq. the venerable historian of 
Birmingham, and the author of various other 
works, 

— At Paris, Samuel Potts, Esq. former- 
ly one of the Comptrollers of the General 
Post Office. 

—— Qn board his Majesty’s ship Africaine, 
Philip D’Auyergne, only son of the Duke of 
Bouillon. 

— At Florence, J. M. Johnson, Esq. his 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Genoa. 

Now,.3, George Wright, Ksq. of Lawton. 

4, At Liddaibank, Mrs Fairbairn, sister 
of the late Alexander Scott, Esq. of Sinton. 
5. At. Killachoillum, Stratherrick, Mr 
ugh Fraser, tacksman of that place ; many 
years ground officer to the Honourable Co- 


lonel Fraser of Lovat, in that district. 


5. At Glasgow, Mr John Watson, many 


Scars kirk-treasurer in that city, in the 83d 
% year of hig age, 


_ theatres. 


— At Dublin, A, Rock, Esq late of 
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Theatre-Royal of that city, and formerly 
manager of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Through a long career, he pre- 
served those principles of rectitude which 
give grace, and even dignity to every situa- 
tian of life, and are even most conspicuous 
in a profession, which is, of all others, most 
subject to the strict and unabating scrutiny 
of the world. Of humble, but respectable 
origin, he raised himself to professional emi- 
nence by his talents, and he supportec the 
station he had gained in society by his in- 
tegrity. <A talented actor, and an honest 
man, combine a character which is an un- 
failing passe par tout in every civilized 
try; and few have ever maintained their 
claims to such a distinetion more invigla- 
bly than Mr Reck.—High in the confidence 
of managers, bis urbanity gained him the 
esteem of his dramatic associaies, and when 
invested with power, a conciliating disposi- 
tion removed the shackles which arrogance 
and presumption too often impose on the 
minds of those confided to their directions 
In conversation, Mr Rock discovered a liter- 
ary taste, and much reading, which ren- 
dered him an instructive as wellas a cheers 
ful companion.—As a husband, a parent, 
and a friend, he was highly and justly esti- 
mated, and he departed this life regretted 


_by all who had ever enjoyed the pieasure of 


his society. 

— At Georges Square, Mrs Tod, widow 
of the late Thomas ‘Tod, Esq. of Di ygrange, 
W.S. 

6. At Dysart, Mrs Janet Spence, relict 
of Mr George Wallace, in the 1UQdth. year 
of her age. 


— At Westhope, Mr. John Bertram, 


tenant there; a man who will long be re- 
membered with regret by his family and 
friends. He and his foretathers lave been 
tenants in the said farm, on the Marquis af 
Tweeddale’s estate, above 300 years. 

— At Arbroath, Mrs Mary Louson, 
spouse to David Louson, Esq. town-clerk. 

— At Brechin, Mr James Mackenzie, 
aged 86. 

— At Bothwell Park, Miss Agnes Bu- 
chanan, daughter of the late Mr John Bu- 
chanan, hat-manufacturer in Glasgow, 

— At Denton House, near Grantham, in 
the $2d year of his age, Sir William Earle 
Welby, Bart. His eldest son, now Sir Wil- 
liam Earle Welby, Bart. M. P.. for Grant-. 


ham, succeeds him in his title and family... 


estates. 


7. At his house, Watergate, Mr John... 


Hay, coach-hirer, 


8. At Stranraer, John M‘Cree, Esq. fore... 


merly of Jamaica. 


9. At Siuithston- house, parish of 
winning, Alex. M‘Gown, Esq. of Smithstany 


Nov. 9. 
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Nov. 9. Mr James Small, one of the se- 
nior clerks in the Stamp Office, Edinburgh. 
10. At Edinburgh, Robert, Seott Mon- 
crieff, Esq. of Newhallsjia Gentleman 
versally esteemed and regretted, on account 
of his many amiable qualities, and for the 
great attcntion he prid to the religious, 
eharitabic, and benevolent institutions ofthis... 
city. 

— At Blochairn, near Glasgow, in his 
87th year, Captain James Parker, many 
years merchant in Norfpltk, Virginia. 

— At Vauxhall, London, General Colin 
Mackeuzie , Colonel.of the 3d royal veteran 
battalion, aged 80. © 

— At Edinburgh, Catharine, second 
daughter of the late Captain William Blair, 
13th regiment ef foot. 

1]. At Edinburgh, Mr Henry Wright, 


of the house of Sir William Forbes Bart. 


and Co. bankers. 

At the advanced age of 70 years, Mr 
Maurice Margarot, chairman of the London 
‘Corresponding’ Seciety. He was sent asa 
delegate from that Society to the British 
Convention, which met at Edinburgh fer 
the same object, inthe year 1793, where 
be was accused of sedition, with the whole 
of the Convention. He was tried before the 
Court of Justiciary, and sentenced to four- 
teen -vears transportation to Botany Bay, 
with four others. He was the only one 
of the five who survived the term of his 
banishment to return home. 

14, At Hackney, London, Joseph For- 
syth, M.D. Jately from: Jamaica, eldest son 
of Philip Forsyth, Esq. of Nithside. 

15. At Berwick, John Proctor, Esq. aged 
90 years, the eldest burgess of the Corpora- 


Deaths, Stocks, and Markets. 


15. At Exeter, the Rev. Alexander M‘In. 
tyre, minister of Crieff. 

_ 16, At Brichen,gMr Alexander Durie, 
merchant} and some time dean of guild of 
that place, 

— At Kelso, universally esteemed and re. 
gretted, Mr Charles Waldie, banker, aged 64, 

cows At Kelso, much regretted, Mr Alex. 
ander Curle, meal merchant. 

— At Kelso, at the advanced age of 92, 
Mr J Archibald Johnston, merchant. 

— At Belvidere, Alexander Duguid, Esq. 
merchant in Aberdeen, in the 55th year of 
his age. He had been employed, during 
the day, in his usual! business, and on going 
to bed almost instantly expired. 

— At Edinburgh, Isabella Clementina, 
fifth daughter of rermmnerayarnicrien Patrick 
Tytler. 

17. In the Poor’ s-house at Dumfriss, of 
which she had been an inmate for the last 
nine years, Jane Thomson, at the very ad- 
vanced age of 102. The parish register of 
Troqueer bears that she was born in 1713. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mr Archibald — 
of the Customs. 

17. At Lanark, much and ‘justly sagret: 
ted, John Simpsen, Esq. late Provost of that 
burgh. 

— At Wilton Manse, Mr Charters. © 

— At Clatterford, tsle of Wight, Major- 
General Robert Young, aged 45. A 

19. At Nelson Street, inher 19th year, 
Nancy Douglas Moifat, wife of Mr Henry, 
builder there. 

— At Edinburgh,’ Mrs Elizabeth Low 
Jamison, spouse of Mr David Low,»in the 
85th year of her age. She hasiived with 
her husband upwards of 60 years. © 
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Prices of Stocks. Prices of Grain per quitrier Corn Exchangs, 

Bank 3 per cent- London. 
1815. Stock. | Omnium. Consols. 
“Deo prem. | 1515. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats,| 
18.) 235 13Zprem.{ Gog Dees 46 70 424 
25.)°238 114 prem} LL. 46 TO. 24 31} 15 23) 
18. | 44 67 |22 30 | 15 
25. 143 68 |22 50 | i4 2h) 


Prices. of Out, Pease,.and Barley Meal, in 
, Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


Pease and 
-Bolls. Price. | Bolls.| Price. 
409-712 11] 23 [10 
253 12 11] 31° 410 — 


vices of Grain at [addington 
] Wheat.| Barley.{| Oats: 


de ve 1 

Dec. 1. 21 29 {15 18) 15 17 
8.123 31 | 16 19] 16,15 
15.93 15°18} 13 JOLT 
32,122 26 15 18] 11 15) 
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